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| 
Every teacher realizes the importance of i 


good English. Every pupil needs such 
traning. Pearson and Kirchwey’s 4 
Essentials of English provides training 
| that is superior. 


HIS series transforms the ideals of elementary English | - 


teaching into realities. Some of the ways in which it & 
does this are: g 


It provides an unusual amount of oral work,—over two hundred exercises. 


Its selections from literature appeal to the pupil’s imagination, mean some- 


thing in his play and give him a réason for his work. They therefore 
exercise a real influence on his use of English. 


It is rich in models which inspire the pupil with self-confidence and arouse “a 
his ambition. 


to daily speech. 4 
It provides sufficient repetition to develop good habits in speech and writing. 


The authors are Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, and Mary Freperika KircHwey, Instructor, ‘a 2 


It correlates oral and written work, and it definitely relates grammar facts 
} both of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


First Book for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades Second Book for Seventh and Eighth Grades 
Published also in a New Terminology Edition 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN AMERICAN DIVISION IN 
FRANCE. 


The event of the week, in the his- 
tory of the war, is the safe arrival in 
France of a seasoned American divi- 
sion of regular troops, under the ve 
mediate command of Major Genera 
Sibert. Last week, it was tthe float- 
ing of “Old Glory” over Irish — 
which thrilled Americans; this week 
it is the appearance of “Old —r 
and the regiments of American sol- 
diers marching under it “somewhere 
in France” which has thrilled a 
icans and their allies, and has — 
a rapturous welcome from the Frenc 


forces. The assembling of these 


s and of the transports to carry 
} con and of the naval convoy which 
protected them was managed with a 
secrecy so complete that nothing - 
known of the preparations until the 
divison was safely across. Once 
again, the submarines have’ been 


baffled. 


THE RED CROSS CAMPAIGN. 


The history of the Liberty. Loan 
campaign has repeated itself in the 
Red Cross campaign. In both in- 
stances, there were days of depression 
and of apparently flagging interest 
and anticipations of disappointing se 
sults, followed by spirited effort and 
patriotic appeal, ending in a serge in 
subscriptions in one case and of gi a 
in the other far in excess of the 
amounts originally fixed. If it was a 
splendid thing that four 
American citizens, at short notice an 
largely in small amounts, should sub- 
scribe nearly three billion dollars » 
the Government war loan, when only 
two billion were called for, it is a 
no less splendid thing that the see A 
try, in a ten-days’ campaign, shou 
make a free gift of considerably more 
than one hundred million dollars a 
the care of American sick an 
wounded in the war. In both in- 
stances, it points to every one doing 
his bit.” 

WAR PROHIBITION. 


Nation-wide prohibition looms on 
the horizon, now that the House of 
Representatives, by the a 
vote of 365 to 5, has passed the ad- 
ministration food control bill, with a 
section forbidding the use of foods 
or food materials for the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages written 
into it. The bill, as drawn, gave the 
President discretionary authority to 
limit or restrict the amount of grain 
or foodstuffs used in the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages, but the sec- 
tion which the House substituted 
struck out all discretionary authority 
and inserted an absolute prohibition 
of the manufacture of alcohol or al- 
coholic beverages, under a possible 
penalty of $5,000 fine or two years 
imprisonment. Never before has 
there been such a fluttering among 


“the distillers and brewers. 


A CONCESSION TO THE 
BREWERS. 


Left to itself, the Senate Commit- 
tee, and probably the Senate itself, 
would have followed the example of 
the House by extending the war 


prohibition tc the brewers. But the 
President remonstrated with the Sen- 
ate leaders, partly on the ground 
that the measure, in that form, would 
be so drastic as to arouse wide-spread 
opposition, and partly on the ground 
that there was great need of haste in 
the enactment of the food adminis- 
tration bill. The legislative commit- 
tee of the Anti-Saloon League, which 
had been laboring for the complete 
bill, itself yielded to the President’s 
urgent appeal for prompt action, and 
agreed that it would.do nothing to 
occasion delay in the enactment of 
the bill. The prohibition upon the 
manufacture of distilled spirits from 
any foodstuffs remains absolute, and 
the commandeering section of the bill 
is also retained, under which the 
President will have power to shut off 
the use of whiskey now in bond, in 
case of national exigency. 


THE EXPORTS COUNCIL. 


The Exports Council, authorized by 
a section of the so-called espionage 
bill, has already been constituted by 
the President's appointment, and _ its 
machinery has been set in motion. It 
consists of the secretaries of state, 
agriculture and commerce, and Mr. 
Hoover, the food administrator. 
Through a series of proclamations 
the President will require a system 
of licensing for every class of ex- 
ports to European neutral countries. 
It will interfere as little as may be 
with the free play of trade, but will 
be directed with reference first to 
our own necessities, and then those 
of our armies and the armies of our 
allies, and finally those of neutrals. 
Especial measures will be taken to 
keep a close check upon re-exports 
from neutral countries, and to see to 
it that American supplies do not cross 
the German border. There has been 
considerable laxity in this particular 
which, it is to be hoped, will now be 
checked. 


CONCESSIONS AS TO COAL. 


It will be a relief to distressed 
householders, viewing their empty 
coal bins and meditating upon a 
stiffly-maintained midsummer price 
of nine and a half dollars per ton 
for coal, to learn that the leading 
coal operators of the country, repre- 
senting the great fields of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, have pledged 
themselves to sell their product at a 
fair and reasonable price to be fixed 
by special committees, with the ap- 
proval of the coal committee of the 
defence council. This pledge, to be 
sure, was made after the producers 
had been warned that, unless they 
themselves established a fair selling 
price and proper regulation of the in- 
dustry, their output would be taken 
over by the Government. But all the 
same, the net result is that the so- 
called “coal barons” are not to fix 
exorbitant prices for their product, 
whether for the individual consumer 
or for the Government or for the 
Allies. 


VENIZELOS TO THE FORE. 


Now that King Constantine has 
been deposed, and the Queen, the 
Kaiser’s sister, and the pro-German 
members of the royal household have 
followed him into compulsory retire- 
ment, there seems to be a fair chance 
that Greece will come to her own 
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again. The most decisive proof of 
changed conditions is the resignation 
of the Zaimis Cabinet, and the sum- 
mons sent by the young King Alex- 
ander to the former Premier Veni- 
zelos to form a new cabinet. Veni- 
zelos is the foremost Greek States- 
man of his time. He enjoys the confi- 
dence of the Greek people as no other 
man does, as was shown repeatedly 
when he was struggling against the 
unconstitutional measures of Con- 
Stantine. He had for some time, 
after his final break with the King, 
maintained a provisional government, 
mistakenly described as “revolution_ 
ary,” when the real revolution was 
that brought about by Constantine, 
when he treated the Greek Constitu- 
tion as “a scrap of paper.” 


GREECE AND ITALY. 


We have a faint foreshadowing of 
some of the post-bellum questions 
which are to trouble European coun- 
cils after the strife of arms is over 
in the relations of Italy and Greece. 
Italy has occupied parts of Epirus. 
Italian troops have entered Greece, 
taken possession of the city of Janina 
and instituted Italian military courts 
there—all this while Constantine was 
dealing treacherously with the Allies 
and acting as a tool of the Kaiser. 
But, with Greece relieved of Con- 
Stantine, and apparently intending at 
an early date to re-enforce the Allies 
with direct military support, the situ- 
ation is changed. Greece will be re- 
luctant to act, if she is to lose Epirus. 
There is a conflict between Italian 
and Greek aspirations also in Asia 
Minor. No one can envy the Euro- 
pean statesmen and diplomats when, 
after the war, they sit down to find 
a just and peaceful adjustment of 
these and similar problems. 


AUSTRIA CRUMBLING? 


The repeated attempts to form a 
cabinet in Austria-Hungary have 
failed, and there is nothing to show 
for them but a feeble provisional 
ministry headed by Dr. von Seydler, 
for the passing of the budget. There 
are no less than’ eighteen political 
groups in the Reichsrath, and the dif- 
ferences between them are irrecon- 
cilable, being based on sharp racial 
divisions. The chief antagonism is 
between the Czechs and the Germans. 
The Czechs number between six and 
seven million, and are affiliated with 
the Poles, who number about four 
and a quarter million. The Austrian 
Germans number in all not more than 
nine million, but they have thus far 
succeeded in dominating the country. 
Whether they can continue to do so 
indefinitely is an open question. The 
national spirit is stirring among the 
Poles, who crave the restoration of 
the kingdom of Poland, and_ the 
Czechs are so bitter against the Ger- 
mans that one Czech regiment after 
another has surrendered bodily to the 
Russians or has thrown down its 
arms rather than fight for the Kaiser. 


ON THE VERGE OF WAR. 


Norway seems to be on the verge 
of war. So far as her shipping is 
concerned, she might as well be at 
war, for, long before the unrestricted 
German submarine warfare set in, 


Continued on page 26. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For emergency positions this 


spring and for regular openings 


in the fall. September calls are 


now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


Tf You Have Heard from Friends in New York 


within the past few months, you know that something is 
stirring educationally in the commercial capital of the 
Nation. You want to know exactly what it means, what 
has stirred the educational system of the largest city. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, has just 
spent a week in New York City doing nothing but looking about, over, 
under and through the situation. Next week in the Journal of 
Education—July 12—he will give the educational folks of the country 
another chapter of his observations. Order extra copies for your 
friends, or better still, tell them to subscribe to the only National 
educational weekly of the country, at $2.50 a year. 


| There Is a Reason for Doing It Today 
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has just adopted for exclusive 
basal use for a period of six years 


SILVER-BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 


Modern, but not faddish, in plan and methods. 


Strong in fundamental number processes— 
valuable drill exercises. 


Correct from the standpoint of business, 
answering to the practical demands of 
| the times. 


Practical as regards problem material, which 
is carefully graded and clearly stated. 


Sane in its omission of the obsolete. 


Thorough in its reviews at close of each 
topic and each group of topics. 


Also adopted for basal use in the 
STATES OF INDIANA and ARIZONA 


| Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York 


Chicago 


Boston 


The State of Arkansas 


SEVEN VALID REASONS 


FOR USING 


New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 
A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 


2. Definite study directions which make the book 
self-teaching. 


A review system that insures mastery of the 
vocabulary. 


4. Inductive word-building. lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 


5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Spain's own people see it. 


carefully graded. 
authors. 


terms, and commercial customs. 
acquiring a commercial vocabulary. 


15 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH TEXTS | 


in which the practical has not been accentuated at the expense of cultural and een values. 
Something of the spirit of Spain is to be found in the pages of these bceoks. While the student | 
is gaining his vocabulary and equipping himself for Spanish commercial purposes he is getting a 
fascinating taste of the humor, the philosophy, the customs, and literature of the true Spain as 


Recently Published | 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH READER. 72 cents 
By E. S. HARRISON 


For the latter part of the first year’s work. 


The selections are well chosen and 


They include anecdotes and short stories, and excerpts from well-known 
A vocabulary, notes, and composition exercises are also included. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. 50 cents 


A collection of folk stories, simple modern Spanish narratives, conundrums, anecdotes, 
and fables, all capable of being read by beginners with ease and understanding. 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL READER. 90 cents 


This reader aims to provide the student with a knowledge of Spanish business forms, 
It provides interesting reading matter while the pupil is 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXVI.—No 1. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


HECTIC HURRY AND THE UNDERGRADUATE 


BY GEORGE VAN N. DEARBORN 
Professor of Psychology and Education, Sargent Normal School,Cambridge ; Psychologist to the Forsyth Infirmary for Children, Boston; etc. 


“I get the impression today that most of the joy of 
college life is confined to the student and that that is 
often hectic. The faculties seem to me over-worked, 
over-serious, lacking in what I call pedagogic faith—faith 
that the student may be trusted to get some good out of 
leisure. I suppose that we shall have to blame, as usual, 
the Zeitgeist. Crowded curricula, multiform ‘student 
activities,, and all the full steam and weighted throttles 
of modern efficiency are pushing out of college life just 
the one element that should be characteristic of it—time; 
time for rumination, day-dreaming, thought.”—Robert 
M. Gay, in the January Atlantic. 


The sense of this paragraph above is so pre- 
cisely that of a little article that I put together a 
few months ago (the manuscript has been lost), 
that I am constrained to use it as the text, or the 
cue, of another outbreak perhaps still briefer, but 
equally heartfelt. Let us consider the students 
the faculty can take care of themselves. 

My key-note, too, was Leisure. And I em- 
phasized its obvious and ever-increasing lack as 
a step in just the wrong educational direction in 
these early years of the twentieth century ; as the 
road to the yesterday of all mental (and physical) 
hygiene; as education in the very thing which it 
is most essential should be ignored. “Hurry!” 
but whither? “Hustle !”—but wherefore? “Strive 
unceasingly !”—but the Personality that is each 
of them, within each poor sleepy (or else stimu- 
lated, “hectic’”) boy and girl, has small interest 
and takes no proper part in this college “strife, 
but crouches, as if neglected and abused. This 
clearly should not be. 

And it is indeed a sad thing to see what hurry- 
ing restlessness dominates the life in some of the 
very finest of our colleges today; the breathless- 
ness of it all; the fearsome figure to which the 
physiologic pressure-gage points; and, above all, 
the deeper and invidious meaning that this time- 
lack must have for the life-long training of these 
women and these men. When in all the long 
years, or in the short few years, of their life will 
these people have time to educate themselves if 
not in the college years when it is the allotted task? 

Perhaps the present writer feels the inherent 
contrast and the present lack more strongly than 
some would feel it because he lived the four years 
while first a student, among the varied natural 
beauties at the meeting-line of fair Vermont and 
fairer New Hampshire, on the shore of the Con- 
necticut River,—where else than at Hanover! 
Old Dartmouth had then more to offer than “ef- 
ficiency” or if no more, then at least a real effi- 
ciency that included a self-reliance, a self-respect, 
an appreciation of Whence? and Whither? and 
sometimes of Why?, in short, a soul. And Mount 
Pineo and the beautiful River and Ascutney and 
Norwich and all up and down the long road (even 
from Canada to the Sound!) made part of the cur- 
riculum which gave each (if he only cared for it!) 
a chance to learn himself. 


And what Dartmouth did then every college 
else can do, each in its good own way, if it only 
makes the good start to try. Columbia, even, in 
the midst of the earth’s largest town, has human 
selves to train and could find a way, through the 
planning of some ingenious son or daughter, to 
see to it that in no case would a serious student 
think himself ever a machine or his world only a 
vortex of easily definable energies, of dollars, or 
of whatever else the efficiency-world uses to count 
its successes with. 

But to view the education or the part of it 
which leisure can give as an affair only of philo- 
sophical esthetics, as a matter wholly of “soul” 
and personality in the sense discussed so delight- 
fully by many poets and by men who were poets 
under some other name, were to wholly under- 
estimate the practical versatility of human motives 
and of human wills. F. H. Bradley’s resistless 
logic has made pragmatists of many, and brought 
closer together in the thought of numerous men 
and ¢vomen the practical values, measurable some- 
times even in gold, and those other values, more 
lasting perhaps, which leisure, and therethrough 
thought, alone can give. Bodily strength and 
bodily endurance, good health, happiness, person- 
ality, “soul,” form a sort of series, an ascending 
series, if you prefer it so, which mill-managers and 
shop-treasurers have learned or will learn to 
measure accurately some day by units and in 
terms which every citizen will fully understand. 
The colleges should have foreseen this and ef- 
fectively felt it all the time, handing it down as 
almost their highest wisdom to every freshman 
who rises into the sophomore class. 

One must “commune with herself” or become 
mechanized; one must escape that insistent 
“Hurry! Hustle! Strive!” or lose that one special 
attribute which marks off the human, not from 
brute alone, but from the brass and iron and wood 
machine which man, rather than God, has made. 
The whole tearful world cries out for honor and 
for justice and almost harshly for “humanity 
above all. Will the college, too, deny these to 
the boys and girls who are trusting her to help 
make them, not organic machines, alone, but real 
women and men? 

In some institutions of learning the reaction al- 
ready has actively begun—in theory at any rate. 
The following editorial from the Boston Herald 
suggests one obvious way out of this evil ten- 
dency, but not the best, perhaps, in these days 
when Prophylaxis is the prophetic slogan of clear- 
seers. 

“*Take care that your studies don’t interfere 
with your college course.’ This ancient ‘gag,’ 
probably from Horace or some other classic, must 
have been in the minds of the ‘joint council’— 
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seven members of the faculty and six students all 
told—which has just undertaken the formidable 
task of cutting down the social activities of Welles- 
ley College. There appear to be twenty-eight 
‘events’ in the official year of that institution 
which do not fit closely into the work of commun- 
cating and getting knowledge for which all educa- 
tional establishments primarily exist. And of the 
twenty-eight the very names show how fearfully 
and wonderfully wise the students must be in 
things that bring no marks and count nothing 
towards a degree. ‘Forums,’ ‘promenades,’ 
‘song competitions’ and ‘student government 
meetings’ are intelligible enough. But what, 
pray, are ‘floats,’ ‘birthday rallies,’ ‘forensic 
burnings’ and ‘barn-swallow parties’? 

“For some of these extra-academic interests, of 
course, there is much to be said. A reasonable 
amount of time given to language, debating and 
theatrical clubs is sure to promote intellectual de- 
velopment and tell in the examinations. A_ suffi- 
ciency of athletic exercises is an indispensable pre- 
requisite of the sound mind in the sound body. 
Nor is the social side of college life out of relation 
to the more general aims of the college. That 
side has been greatly intensified in the last ten or 
fifteen years, and our students would suffer if it 
were to be seriously curtailed by faculties over- 
fearful for their commencement output. If the 
spirit of democracy is to be imbibed anywhere it 
is to be acquired where the fraternities and the 
sororities meet for social intercourse outside col- 
lege hours. Here is a blessed influence which lin- 
gers in the memory and could be ill spared from 
our educational processes. 

“But there is a due mean in everything, and the 
interests of study have the right of way. The 
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that tendency to over-organization which sooner or 
later results in the setting up of a hard-and-fast 
division between the academic and the social. 
The reformers in our Massachusetts institution 
have drawn up a program which is well worthy of 
attention further afield. For they aim to replace 
this division by a ‘freer social’ life which shall 
assimilate, humanize and react upon the ideas 
gained from books and in the classroom.” 

This, as all will admit, is not enough, however 
excellent, and however striking as indicative of the 
feeling of the supposedly “thoughtless” students 
themselves. The change must come in the 
realization of over-busyness and in the rearrange- 
ment of the curriculum. 

Leisure to commune with one’s self is not senti- 
ment; it is not esthetics alone but a thing most 
practical. It stands for mental orderliness; for 
educative habits of normal living; for mental and 
physical hygiene; for happiness; for the best that 
learning can give or culture wish for. It is the 
very essence of education. Without it “effi- 
ciency” is a reproach. 

In ignoring leisure as the student’s right, a col- 
lege is falling short of its highest privilege. Even 
the student-idler suffers from this disorderliness 
of the over-ordered college life, while the con- 
scientious student is hurt irreparably. 

And no “Zeitgeist” involving the worry of hurry 
has any standing in the Supreme Court of Com- 
mon Sense. 

It is time that every college, at least, with its 
supposed elaborated wisdom-of-life and its unique 
obligation to the coming man and woman, effec- 
tively realized it. The truest and best rewards of 
the race are seldom to the swift. Rash life gen- 


trouble at Wellesley, as in many other colleges, is erally somewhere has its Marne. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SAN JOSE. some distinct virtues educationally. His annual 


The San Jose State Normal School, the oldest 
on the coast, the oldest west of the Mississippi 
Valley in fact, has maintained its leadership despite 
intense rivalry and the calamity of 1906. When 
the planned-fcr auditorium is erected Dr. M. E. 
Dailey will have a beautiful and impressive plant, 
the buildings having as distinct a personality as 
Stanford University. Dr. Dailey has never low- 
ered his scholarly or professional standards. The 
San Jose school has always magnified its library 
equipment and service, its training school effi- 
ciency, and its art and artisan educational features. 


SACRAMENTO. 

If Charles C. Hughes was as good an advertiser 
and promoter as he is administrator and leader, 
no city superintendent would stand higher or be 
better known. 

No man administers a system more peacefully 
or progressively, more inspirationally or economi- 
cally. He is the originator of “The Companion 
Plan,” which has every advantage of the Gary 
plan and of the Platoon system as to economy and 


reports are appreciated as educational classics. 

He was one of the first to have the Junior high 
school and among the very first to have a Junior 
college. He was one of the first to take the 
screwed-down desk out of the lower grades, to 
reduce blackboard space to the minimum, to mag- 
nify the kindergarten, and to eliminate non-es- 
sentials all along the line. He has never been a 
trailer, but always an inspiring leader. 

ALAMEDA. 

Rarely has a small city had such a group of 
men in school work as has Alameda, where C. J. 
Du Four is now superintendent. 

It has had, as superintendent or principal, 
Charles C. Hughes, now superintendent of Sacra- 
mento; Henry Suzzallo, now president of the 
State University of Washington; Dr. Kemp, now 
one of the leading collegians of the state; Dun- 
can MacKinnon, now superintendent of San 
Diego; Will C. Wood, now state commissioner of 
secondary education; Elmer L. Cave, now superin- 
tendent of Bellingham, Washington, and Mr. 
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Armstrong, who has been secretary of the State 

Association, editor of the Sierra News, and is 

now California representative of the American 

Book Company. All of these have been promi- 

nent in Alameda since I have known the city. 
CHICO. 

For intensity of professional progress the State 
Normal School at Chico has deserved prominence. 
Dr. Allison Ware is one of the professional lead- 
ers who has a progressive vision and professional 
heroism. The latest departure is an extension of 
normal school activities into the rural schools 
round about with Mrs. Lura Sawyer Oaks in 
charge. 

Grounds and buildings have none of the new- 
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ness of Los Angeles, San Jose, San Diego, or 
Fresno, but the grounds resemble the State Uni- 
versity in trees and shrubs and flowers. 

The great attraction of Chico is the Bidwell 
Ranch, which is one of the most famous and beau- 
tiful homes in all California, the only one of the 
great estates of early days remaining. General 
John Bidwell was one of the recognized noble- 
men of California of sixty years ago and for half 
a century the palatial residence was one of the 
most hospitable homes in the state, and Mrs. Bid- 
well continues the traditional hospitality. It is 
thiry-five years since I first enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of that historic mansion, and it has lost none 
of its charm in the passing of years. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(VI) 


BY NATHAN 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


Keats was only twenty-five years and about four 
months old when he died; Shelley lacked only a 
month and four days of being thirty when his little 
boat foundered in the bay off Viareggio and his 
stormy career came to a stormy end; Lord Byron 
lived to be only a little more than thirty-six; Poe 
ended his troubled career when he was just past 
his fortieth-year. The gods loved them if the 
old proverb is worthy of credence. Three other 
poets who are a genuine loss to literature must 
be added to the same category. Of these Rupert 
Brooke and Allan Seeger were directly the victims 
of the terrible War, and were both jn their early 
twenties; the other, James Elroy Flecker, died of 
consumption at Davos, in Switzerland, January 3, 
1915. 

He was born in Lewisham, London, November 
5, 1884, the son of the Rev. W. H. Flecker, Mas- 
ter of Dean Close School, Cheltenham, where and 
at Uppingham he was prepared for the University. 
He studied at Trinity College, Oxford, for a num- 
ber of years, until 1907, and then after teaching for 
a time in a school at Hampstead he went up from 
London to Caius College, Cambridge, to take a 
course in Oriental languages, preparatory to en- 
tering the British Consular service. He was first 
sent to Constantinople, but after a few months 
he was taken ill and returned to a sanatorium in 
the Cotswolds, where his health seemed perfectly 
re-established. In April, 1911, he was trans- 
ferred to Smyrna, and the following month mar- 
ried in Athens a Greek lady, Miss Helle 
Skiadaressi, whom he had met the year before. He 
had a three-months’ honeymoon in Corfu and then 
was attached to the British consulate at Beyrout. 
where he remained fifteen months. He made a 
brief visit in London and Paris toward the end 
of 1912 and in March after his return to Syria 
he was again taken ill; and he spent the last 
eighteen months of his life partly in the Lebanon, 
but mainly in various resorts in Switzerland in a 
battle with the dread disease which finally con- 
quered him. 


Even as a rather unusually undeveloped school- 
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boy he was a prolific writer of verses. One of 
his Oxford acquaintances wrote about his “ap- 
palling facility” in versification as follows :— 

“He imitated with enthusiasm and without dis- 
crimination and the taste in those long-gone days 
being for Oscar Wilde’s early verse and Swin- 
burne’s complacent swing, he turned out a good 
deal of decadent stuff, that was, I am convinced, 
not much better than the rubbish written by the 
rest of his generation at Oxford. ... I had, at 
any rate, a growing feeling that, in spite of his 
immaturity and occasional bad taste, he was the 
most important of any of us; his immense pro- 
ductiveness, was, I vaguely but rightly felt, bet- 
ter and more valuable than our finicky and 
sterile good sense.” 

In personal appearance Flecker is described as 
“tall, with blue eyes, black, straight hair, and dark 
complexion. There was a tinge of the East in 
his appearance, and his habitual expression was 
a curious blend of the sardonic and the gentle.” 
His residence in the East, where he was largely 
deprived of intercourse and rapt discussion with 


his fellows, which he enjoyed more than anything 


else, unless it were things Grecian and Oriental, 
must have concentrated his genius in a way most 
ccnducive to his great poetic development. Just 
as in his early poems one can easily detect the in- 
fluence of Swinburne and of Tennyson, and par- 
ticularly of Shelley, so in his later work, Oriental 
thought, Oriental pictures and images and 
Oriental metrical forms are quitenoticeable. As 
a young man he was redoubted for his wit; he de- 
lighted in argument; he was a writer of fine prose ; 
his letters are full of himself—not in egotistic 
mannerism; he gave himself, fully and richly. 
Fortunately he had one Oxford friend and still 
more fortunately he had a wife, both of whom had 
fine literary taste, and their influence upon him 
was most beneficent. He wrote perhaps too 
fluently, but he never wearied in using the “harsh 
pumice-stone” of correction. He was acquainted 
with several languages and some of his best work 
is shown in the translations which he made from 
French and German, from Latin, Greek and 
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Italian. In the last letter which I had from him 
he enclosed a charming version of a poem by that 
brilliant Frenchman, Paul Fort. There is no bet- 
ter apprenticeship for poets than putting the 
works, especially the lyrics, of foreign authors into 
another language. If it leads to a measure of 
imitation (as was certainly the case with Long- 
fellow), it gives a broader perspective. 

While Flecker was spending his last year at 
Oxford he prepared his first volume of poems and 
was for a time at a loss for a name. At last, one 
day while with two of his friends, he suddenly ex- 
claimed :— 

“T’ll call it “The Bridge of Fire’ and I'll write 
a poem with that name and put it in the middle of 
the book instead of at the beginning. That'll be 
original and symbolic too.” “His first volume, 
under that title, was published by Elkin Matthews 
in 1907. The title poem reminds one of Keats’s 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn,” though very different in 
conception. Four years later Dent issued his sec- 
ond book with the colorless title of “Forty-two 
Poems.” 

In all this work there was certainly promise but 
not the flower of fulfilment; that bloomed with 
splendor and opulence in his next volume, “The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand.” To this he pre- 
fixed a Preface in which he gives his reasons for 
reckoning himself among “the Parnassians.” He 
believed that English criticism and English poetry 
were in a state of chaos, and while he declared that 
“no worthless writer will be redeemed by the ex- 
cellence of the poetic theory he may chance to 
hold,” still it was evident to him “that a sound 
theory can produce sound practice and exercise a 
beneficent effect on writers of genius.” He recog- 
nized that the Romantic School, in spite of “the 
perfervid sentimentality and extravagance char- 
acteristic of Victor Hugo and some of his fol- 
lowers, had done powerful work and _ infinitely 
widened the scope and enriched the language”; 
but the Parnassians went ahead of them by greatly 
improving the technique of their art, enabling 
them “to express the subtlest ideas in powerful 
and simple verse.” What appealed to Flecker in 
the typical French Parnassian was the fact that 
while he used traditional forms and chose classi- 
cal subjects, “his desire in writing poetry is to 
create beauty; his inclination is toward a beauty 
somewhat statuesque. He is apt to be dramatic 
and objective rather than intimate.” He had no 
patience with the critics who accused Heredia, 
Leconte de Lisle, Samain, Henri de Regnier and 
Jean Moréas “of cultivating unemotional frigidity 
and upholding an austere view of perfection.” He 
declared that a sufficient answer was to study 
their works. 

He claimed that his own volume was written 
“with the single intention of creating beauty.” 

What attitude Flecker would have maintained 
regarding the Verslibristes, if he had lived, it is 
rather hard to say. That he would ever have 
gone to the extremes of chaotic banality in which 
their English and American imagists, voticists, 
eroticists and other futurists have manifested 
what seems very like the ravings of insanity is in- 
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credible. But Gustave Kahn and many of the 
French writers of free verse have to my mind very 
satisfactorily liberated the Muse from terribly 
galling chains of conventional technique, with a 
consequent enrichment of originality and of 
beauty. In at least one of Flecker’s poems there 
is an example of super-prose and his study of 
Turkish and Arabic and Persian verse-forms 
would naturally have led him to experimentation. 
He showed in several instances that he could wield 
the difficult meter used by Sir Richard Burton in 
his “Kasidah.” He also copied the Greek elegiac 
stanza and the swing of natural hexameters with 
no small success. As beauty was Flecker’s ideal 
it is likely that he would have been able to ex- 
press it in whatever form he chose. This worship 
and chase of beauty make it easy to excerpt il- 
lustrative passages; but for those I would prefer 
to recommend the reader to the volume of “Col- 
lected Poems,” edited with an Introduction by 
J. C. Squire and published by Doubleday, Page 
& Company. This volume, which contains an ex- 
cellent portrait of the poet, in an Oriental cos- 
tume adorned with the mystic swastika, repro- 
duces several of Flecker’s “Juvenilia”—transla- 
tions and adaptations from Catullus, his “Sirmio,” 
which may be compared with Tennyson’s, which 
has the same form and the same sequence of 
o-rimes. There are several instances in which 
a poem as first produced may be compared with 
a later revision. In “Tenebris Interlucentem,” 
for instance, each line is a foot shorter :— 
“Once a poor song-bird that had lost her way 
Sang down in hell upon a blackened bough, 
Till all the lazy ghosts remembered how 
The forest trees stood up against the day. 
“Then suddenly they knew that they had died, 
Hearing this music mock their shadow-land ; 
And some one there stole forth a timid hand 
To draw a phantom brother to his side.” 
How much more vivid is the later form :— 
“A linnet who had lost her way 
Sang on a blackened bough in hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 
“At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in that land; 
And someone there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side.” 

As female linnets do not sing, it is rather odd 
that he did not change “her” to “his,” especially 
when it would apply to the word “brother” in the 
last line! 

What characterizes Flecker, especially after he 
had become thoroughly orientalized, was his use 
of opulent and gorgeous adjectives and nouns. He 
loves such words as “nenuphars” (an admirable 
rime for “stars”), “manuscripts in peacock 
styles,” “heavy beaten necklaces,” tinkling 
camel-bells (reminiscent perhaps of Burton) “the 
dim-moon city of delight,’ “Four Grand War- 
dens, on their spears reclining,” “a rose, but with 
no scarlet to her leaf—and from whose heart no 
perfume flows,” “the palms that wave, the 
streams that burst, the last mirage, O Caravan,” 


Continued on page 18. 
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TO AMERICA 


[On a Proposed Alliance Between Two Great Nations.] 
BY ALFRED 


What is the voice I hear 
On the winds of the western sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear 
And say what the voice may be. 


’Tis a proud free people calling loud to a people proud 
and free. 


And it says to them: “Kinsmen, hail; 
We severed have been too long. 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale— 
The tale of ancient wrong— 
And our friendship last long as our love doth last, and 
be stronger than death is strong.” 


Answer them, sons of the self-same race, 
And blood of the self-same clan; 

Let us speak with each other face to face 
And answer as man to man, 


And loyally love and trust each other as none but free 
men can, 


AUSTIN 


Now fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, Thistle, and Rose, 
And “The Star-spangled Banner” unfurl with these— 
A message to friends and foes 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen and wherever the: 
war wind blows— 


A message to bond and thrall to wake, 
For wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and quake, 
And his menace be void and vain, 
For you are lords of a strong land and we are lords of 
the main, 


Yes, this is the voice of the bluff March gale; 
We severed have been too long, 
But now we have done with a worn-out tale— 
The tale of an ancient wrong— 
And our friendship shall last as love doth last and be 
stronger than death is strong. 


ADVANTAGE OF THE TRAINING. OF JUNIORS UNDER 
COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW 


BY HELEN J. KIGGEN, BOSTON 


Salesmanship Teacher, Continuation School 


Compulsory continuation schools are _ schools 
for employed minors fourteen to sixteen 
years of age. The law in_ Boston  re- 
quires these minors to attend these schools at 
least four hours a week during the pupils’ working 
time. No deduction in wage is made because of 
this loss of time to the employer. 

The first school for the training of store em- 
ployees was opened in Boston in 1907. So suc- 
cessful was this movement that the merchants and 
the business men who were receiving the most 
convincing evidence through the work of their em- 
ployees of the commercial value of this training 
gave it their hearty support and co-operation. 
Legislation followed and in September, 1914, the 
store school became a part of the Boston Contin- 
uation School system. 

The store school educates the young wage- 
earner along the lines of his particular needs 
through the work which he is doing, and with the 
aid of his daily tools; his textbooks are raw 
materials, textiles, sale-slips, store tallies, store 
problems and store merchandise, which the co- 
operating stores have always loaned most gen- 
erously to the school for illustrative purposes. 
His home tasks are not only to think, study and 
know his present “job” and perform its duties 
thoroughly, but to broaden his knowledge and 
capability by improving every opportunity for the 
study of store system, store organization, store 
courtesy and co-operation. 

The pupil acquires his knowledge of arithmetic 
through the teaching of the sale-slip, which in- 
troduces almost every kind of problem and neces- 


sitates instruction and drill upon the fundamen- 
tals: fractions, percentage and discount. The 
need for this knowledge and its connection with 
the work so vitalizes the subject that the pupils 
who formerly were most hostile to arithmetic and 
the discouraging results obtained, soon take the 
greatest pleasure in working out the most difficult 
problems. 

The teaching of the sale-slip accomplishes other 
results; the pupils are learning spelling and store 
system; they are acquiring the habit of writing 
legibly, of thinking accurately and quickly, and are 
obtaining a knowledge of store merchandise and 
its values. 

Mark-down sales and profit-sales serve not 
only to motivate the teaching of percentage, profit 
and loss, care of stock, economy in buying and 
selling, service to customer, how waste can be 
prevented, but lead to ways of saving and invest- 
ing money, banks, interest, thrift, etc. 

The study of raw materials, textiles, sources of 
merchandise and its distribution, not only requires 
a knowledge of commercial geography, but pro- 
vides abundant material for the work of English 
which is connected with all subjects. 

How to talk intelligently and convincingly about 
the selling points of goods, to impersonate a skil- 
ful and successful salesperson in a demonstra- 
tion sale, and acquire a knowledge of business 
ethics is the goal which the.ambitious pupil aims 
at. This training gives the student a general 

knowledge of the business and produces a steadier, 
more intelligent and efficient worker. 

This clinching of practice and theory stimu- 
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lates the desire on the part of the pupil for further 
education, with the result that some return to 


school, others enter the evening high school in 


order to supplement the work of the continuation 
school, and many avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity which the store offers, and study stenography 
and typewriting. This increase of education leads 
to an increase of efficiency, and the store profits by 
the better equipment for service. 


Pupils are better able to judge the kind of 
work they are best adapted to and decide whether 
they would be more valuable to the store in the 
merchandise department or in office work, and 
they make every effort to qualify for the desired 
position, and the store profits by the progress 
which they make. Some pupils realize that they 
are not adapted for store work. They are given 
advice and assistance in finding employment for 
which they are better suited, and the store gains 
by the elimination of misfits from the junior force. 
No one realizes more fully than the employer the 
necessity for providing future employees who will 
be intelligent, efficient and contented; and the 
most precious asset a store can have is the bright, 
capable, and willing worker. 

The school builds up a trained group that the 
store may draw upon for workers in other posi- 
tions. Ambition is fostered in the young pupils 
by giving them the training which will best fit them 
for higher positions, and promotion and advance- 
ment should be the reward for good, faithful and 
efficient service. It is certainly good business to 
get young, trained workers every year that can 
make fewer mistakes and more profits; therefore, 
the business world of today is calling into its em- 
ployment those who have had this training or who 
are to have it. 

The following statistics show the advancements 
made during 1916 in one large Boston department 
store as a result of the store school work. Pro- 
moted from :— 


Inspectors to adjustment office ............ 2 
Inspectors to receiving room ............-. 2 
Cashiers to selling force .................. 20 
Cashiers and inspectors to retail office ...... 8 
Cashiers and inspectors to mail order ...... 3 
Parcel collectors to salesmen ............. + 
Stock to clerical positions ................. 12 


The following examples illustrate the way 
in which many of these promotions are made: A 
demonstration sale of shirt-waists was given in 
the classroom; one of the pupils, a bundle girl, 
acted as salesperson for a very “fussy” customer. 
The store manager was present at the sale; he 
expressed himself as being not only surprised, but 
amazed at the splendid talking points used, and 
the skill with which the customer was handled. A 
few weeks later this girl was promoted to the sell- 
ing force by the store manager as a result of her 
school work, and she has been giving excellent ser- 
vice for nearly a year. She has not yet reached 
her eighteenth birthday. 

A similar case was the promoting of a sixteen- 
year-old stock boy to a selling position in the men’s 
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furnishing department, because of the remarkable 
improvement in his work due to his store school 
training. 

The advantages to the store of the training of 
juniors are: Greater profit to the store, better ser- 
vice, greater content and happiness among em- 
ployees (making the daily work wholesome and 
profitable), greatly diminished loss of time and 
expense in preparingsnew employees for work, no 
“hiring” and “firing”, among the junior “force, a 
steady force of workers of higher ability and 
greater fitness. 

Education is of practical value in promoting 
service; and service is the very foundation of 
business; all else fails unless backed by a force 
which brings to the store service in behalf of high 
ideals in thinking, doing and being. 


HON. HENRY HOUCK 


BY REV. J. L. HYNSON 
Lebanon, Pa. 


It is no easy problem to analyze the life of any 
man and set forth the qualities of his character 
that win. It is hard to do it rightly, and impos- 
sible to do it worthily. 

No school man, or statesman, or patriotic citi- 
zen, or school child will pass through this day un- 
mindful of the life and-death of Mr. Houck, whose 
value to the: public school system of this state is 
perhaps greater than that of any other man to 
any-other state, during a similar epoch of its his- 
tory. It is said that three hundred years after the 
battle of Thermopylae every child in the public 
schools of Greece was required to recite from mem- 
ory the names of the 300 martyrs who fell in de- 
fence of the Pass. What an inspiration to the 
patriotic aspirations, and what a triumph in edu- 
cation if every child of school age could contem- 
plate the rare qualities and look into the face of 
him whom we today mourn! 

In searching out some of the qualities in his 
character which made him a great man, we are 
deeply impressed with his mental qualities. 

Some critics of distinguished men either omit 
saying anything concerning their mental powers 
or unite them to qualities of goodness. A man 
who was so often called to preside in our public 
meetings, to speak at literary and social functions 
throughout a score of states, who was received re- 
peatedly on the same platform with hearty wel- 
comes and cheers, who graced many occasions of 
public sympathy, who always responded so gen- 
erously and freely with his energy and time to the 
call of public charity and public duty, must have 
enjoyed an unusual amount of mental force. He 
was not a scholarly man in the sense that would 
be recognized at Princeton or New Haven, but 
he had a keen and ready grasp of facts, ability to 
see the essential things, and a singularly perfect 
education in everything that concerns the practical 
affairs of life. His judgment was excellent, and 
his information accurate. Not only did he quickly 
grasp facts, but retained them with an unusual 
memory. Throughout a rare career of public and 
private life, he stored his mind with a rich fund 
of information and stories from which, in his pub- 
lic course as a teacher and speaker, he drew as 
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from an unfailing spring illustrations to clarify 
and clinch his arguments. Parables, stories from 
Bible, history and life seemed to fall into place in 
public and private address without the least effort 
and almost unconsciously to himself. Fortunate 
in spending his early life in the country, and form- 
ing his tastes and his style in communion with 
nature and with a few good books, and with a few 
earnest, sincere people, he was equally fortunate 
in being driven by a love of learning into the 
schoolroom, from which he graduated into a public 
life wholly suited to his capacities. Thus, in all 
his public platform work, he became a benefactor 
whose genius consecrated the woods, fields, 
brooks, the country schoolhouses in a way intelli- 
gible to plainer minds, and yet above criticism of 
the most fastidious and cultivated. 

But, however alert and keen his mental powers, 
it was not these qualities which gave him such a 
masterful control over mankind. His moral traits 
were pre-eminent. 

The power of a sincere, sensitive sympathy was 
a characteristic moral quality. He lived close to 
the people. He knew their burdens and sorrows, 
especially the underpaid and overworked teachers, 
and students struggling for an education against 
the odds of poverty and penury. He bore their 
sorrows and burdens on his own great heart. 
Here is a quality which is the sine qua non of 
greatness. Sympathy was one of the magic qual- 
ities of the life of Mr. Houck. When one of his 
fellowmen was pained, he felt the pang; when 
one was oppressed, he felt the burden; when one 


il 


was outcast, he felt the reclaiming love; when one 
wandered, he yearned with a fatherly love, whose- 
soever son it might be. His sympathies were as 
broad as his far-reaching journeys, embracing 
Jew and Greek, bond and free, and his generosi- 
ties could not withstand the call of human need. 

His heart was so responsive and forgiving that 
no severe and cruel word did he ever speak or 
write. This man, who was in the public service 
of his state for more than half a century, came 
through without the smell of fire on his garments 
and maintaining a heart as tender and sympathetic 
as a mother’s. 

His optimism was a feature of his times. He 
saw light in the deepest gloom. His was the poet’s 
vision. Optimism is consciousness of hidden re- 
sources. Pessimism is poverty of resource. Vic- 
tory is with him who has the last fact in the case. 
He believed that God is in the earth, leavening 
society like yeast; that God makes vices virtues, 
pains to be medicine, and tears to be joys; that 
ignorance, and sin, and lying and uncleanness 
shall become extinct like ancient sea monsters. He 
was a poet leading men to see the best that glim- 
mers in the worst, to taste the fruit before the 
blossom falls, to hear the lark within the songless 
egg. He was never the knight of the doleful 
countenance, or the rueful face. He could hear 
the song of the robin before the winter snow had 
metted away. He could discern the first red 
streaks of breaking dawn while others groped in 
the darkness. To him “God is in His heaven and 
all’s right on the earth.” 


vo 


CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS, A REVIEW 


BY ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


{In Chicago Herald} 


Unlike books based largely on legislative en- 
actments and statistics, the book “Truancy and 
Nonattendance in the Chicago Schools,” by Ab- 
bott and Breckinridge, the University of Chicago 
Press, is interesting from cover to cover. It of- 
fers admirable material for every school faculty 
interested in the perplexing problems arising out 
of conditions surrounding children coming from 
the homes of those immigrants or of shiftless par- 
ents who are devoid of any conception of the value 
of education. A school may not have the former 
class of children, but what school is without the 
latter ? 

The title indicates a limitation of the study to 
Chicago, but no one need be deterred by that from 
beginning to examine the laws, the statistics, the 
conclusions presented ; the contents are the results 
of wide reading and familiarity with methods not 
only in other cities besides Chicago, and other 
states besides Illinois, but in foreign lands. 

The history of legislation for compulsory at- 
tendance at school and for the restriction of child 
labor brings into the foreground state legislators, 
state superintendents ef schools and women’s 


clubs as active in wrestling with the drafting and 
adoption of laws for the control of these move- 
ments. It leaves the board of education and the 
teaching corps in isolation from the efforts to in- 
crease the number of children in the schools, which 
condition is easily understood when one reads that 
in the year 1855 there were forty-two teachers and 
6,286 pupils. Though by 1860 Superintendent 
Wells had succeeded in having the number re- 
duced to sixty-three pupils to a teacher, no further 
advance was made by the board of education in 
the direction of reducing the membership of rooms 
assigned to teachers until a quarter of a century 
later. 

The greatest advance ever made was ina resolu- 
tion presented by a member of the board of educa- 
tion, Modie J. Spiegel, and adopted by the board, 
authorizing a reduction to forty pupils to a teacher 
as rapidly as possible. Alas! the reduction to 
forty has not been made, and methods of instruc- 
tion in the Chicago schools still, necessarily, par- 
take of teaching children en bloc instead of teach- 
ing them as individuals grouped in classes. Some 
day the number will be reduced fo thirty-five, but 
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Chicago must wait, in the words of John de 
Matha, “How long, O Lord, how long!” 

The inability of the school board to cope with 
the demand for seats is touched upon in comment 
on the reduction by the city council of the schooi 
appropriations by $2,000,000 for 1896-97. 

“The school board had brought this rebuke upon 
itself by complaining the year before that it found 
enough to do in making provision for children who 
were willing to come to school.” 

Less than a quarter of a century later the 
finance committee of the board sent word to the 
finance committee of the city council that it did 
not need all the money to which it was entitled 
under the Juul law. This was sent while the 
Spiegel resolution was still in abeyance, because 
there were not seats to accommodate all the chil- 
dren if the maximum number in the classes was 
reduced to forty. 


The method, or lack of method, in keeping 
records so that they shall show actual attendance 
and nonattendance is presented fully under “Ex- 
tent of Truancy in Chicago,” chapter 6. If every 
school had a competent clerk, giving all or part 
time to the routine work on the records for each 
teacher and for the school, there might be the sort 
of intelligence in school statistics that has been 
developed in commercial and banking statistics in 
quite recent times. Modern economic conditions 
have a vocabulary consisting of “efficiency,” 
“standardize,” “units”; when it is proposed to or- 
ganize school conditions to conform to the ad- 
vances in business methods, so that information 
may be accurate and also at ready command, there 
is devised a new method for increasing officials at 
the top and for surveying the teachers at the bot- 
tom. Now that the board of education has in- 
stalled a statistician the suggestions in chapter 6 
may have been published at an opportune time. 

Different superintendents of Chicago schools 
have tried to have the statistics of the education 
department in their charge. The business depart- 
ment most courteously furnishes the superinten- 
dent with statistics about the education depart- 
ment, but keeps a firm grasp on the clerical work, 
and naturally keeps the method of the records a 
quarter of a century behind the times. The super- 
intendent has in hand the transfer of the stress 
of attention, and the origin of new points of view 
in the educational field; the method of compiling 
statistics should be in the same hand. Statistics 
should not come by the graciousness of the busi- 
ness department, but by the planning and adjust- 
ments devised by a genuine head of educational 
affairs. 


Every chapter furnishes food for instruction 
and thought, but it is not the province of a review 
to analyze every piece of the author’s work. In 
the portrayal of the visiting teacher and her work 
the situation is gathered up in one sentence that 
explains much of the failure of the school in deal- 
ing with truancy: “While nonattendance and 
truancy are school problems, they are of a social 
rather than of an educational character.” 

It is impossible to convey to one who has not 
read this book any conception of the searching 
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analysis of conditions gripping immigrant chil- 
dren from southern Italy and eastern and south- 
eastern Europe. The constructive treatment that 
would be remedial of such conditions is a mine 
of educational and social wealth. The teachers 
of Chicago, alive to civic conditions as no other 
body of teachers, will find a fund of information 
to guide them in their endeavors to make the pub- 
lic school a harbor from which will go forth, happy 
and steadfast for the right, children from every 
social station in America. 


ANOTHER EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS 


‘(Editorial in Vanderbilt Alumnus.] 


We take pleasure in welcoming a leading editorial that 
has appeared in the columns of that monument of high- 
class journalism, the Boston Transcript. Under the 
title, “An Exchange with the South,” the Transcript says 
in part :— 

“The next logical development of the exchange pro- 
fessorship idea in our colleges should be the establish- 
ment of an exchange between institutions of the North 
and the South. Harvard has already its exchanges with 
Europe and with a group of four western colleges. It 
is time that we should give like recognition to a great 
section of our own country which has several institutions 
that are the peers of many in the North. It is all too 
little recognized here what merit such institutions as the 
University of Virginia, Tulane, and Vanderbilt repre- 
sent. They can receive professors from the North in all 
respects on a plane of equality, which, if tipped at all, is 
likely to move in the South’s favor, by the grace of that 
refinement of culture for which Southerners of position 
have ever been famous. 

“There would be then the evenly balanced values of 
contact with institutions of high rank, ‘to be gleaned from 
an exchange with the South, and also for our professors 
the great value of contact with students, in some of the 
South’s institutions, far more eager to learn than are 
those northern students who scarcely know why they are 
in college. The authorities would be found busy with 
the enduringly important first principles of education in 
such institutions, and not obsessed with administrative 
detail and petty refinements of method. This would be 
an experience of value to some of our northern profes- 
sors. And if they themselves taught, and taught finely, 
in their southern chairs, they would have a large oppor- 
tunity for correcting some of the notions that have 
grown up about New England, to the detriment of our 
relations with many another section of ‘the country. We 
might hope to achieve a new rating also in the eyes of 
those southern professors who would come to the North 
in exchange. Their gracious courtesy has ever been 
open to fresh conviction. If exchange professorships 
can be arranged with the South we shall have much 
reason for mutual congratulation.” 

We attach a good deal of importance to this idea of 
exchange professorships, coming as it does from a 
journal that is by sympathy and geography so closely 
linked with Harvard University. The Transcript very 
gracefully sketches the ways in which professors from 
New England and the South alike might have _ their 
minds improved by these lectureships in foreign fields. 
We are inclined to emphasize still more strongly per- 
haps the stimulus that such a visitation from a distant 
section might mean to the intellectual interests of the 
students themselves. But if either benefit were the only 
benefit, the scheme seems ‘to us an excellent one. We are 
grateful to the Transcript for suggesting a good thing, 
and hopeful that something may come of it. 
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AN AMERICAN 


What is it to be an American? Putting aside all the outer shows of dress and manners, so- 
cial customs and physical peculiarities, is it not to believe in America, and in the American peo- 
ple? Is it not to have an abiding and moving faith in the future and in the destiny of America? 
—something above and beyond the patriotism and love which every man whose soul is not dead 
within him feels towards the land of his birth? Is it not to be national, and not sectional; inde- 
pendent and not colonial? Is it not to have a high conception of what this great, new country 
should be, and to follow out that ideal with loyalty and truth?—Henry Cabot Lodge. 


A deep and fervid feeling upon the part of the people is essential if we are to succeed in the 
present great undertaking. It requires rational Judgment to plan a campaign, but an active 
determination based upon deep and abiding emotion is needed to press the battle to success. 


—E. R. Snyder, Sacramento. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSION OF PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


The Journal of Education has at various ‘times com- 
mented upon the valuable services of Tristram W. Met- 
calfe, one of the editors of the New York Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, which, under Mr. Metcalfe’s 
management, runs a full page of school news and com- 
ment in every issue. The Journal has also paid its 
respects at various times to foolish and traditional 
examination usages. A column in a late issue of the 
Globe, giving an account of the opinions of principals 
and teachers, who constitute the Division of Duplicate 
Schools, voices opinions which are so general through- 
out the country that the article is reproduced for the 
benefit of Journal readers :— 

“Principals, meeting at the Department of Education, 
discussed criticisms of those who have been asserting 
that the American common school graduate cannot write, 
spell, or cipher. They agreed that the demands of busi- 
ness men were not excessive, that the schools could 
easily meet them by directing their efforts along such 
lines, that it would be desirable to define the minimum 
essentials of an elementary education, and require 100 
per cent. accomplishment. 

“The discussion of examinations as tests of school 
efficiency was started by Principal Simon Hirsdansky, 
who declared that outside examinations set by anyone 
not intimately cognizant of the work of the particular 
teacher might test the fitness of a pupil for promotion, 
or it might not. None of the multitudious studies of 
examinations have established any relation between ex- 
cellence of teaching and high ability to pass written tests. 
There is no relation even between ability to pass different 
examinations. Preparation to pass a superintendent's 
examination is not of much value in taking a Bucking- 
ham ‘test. The way to get a high record in regents’ 
examinations is to practise regents’ examinations. The 
approach of any examination period always means a 
warping of ‘the purposes of education into a narrowing 
mechanical repetition of questions and answers. 

“Henry E. Hein added that there are as many ideas of 
what abilities a graduate should excel in as there are 
people giving thought to the problem. If schools were 
the simple propositions of a generation ago the accom- 
plishments called for by a written examination might 
closely coincide with the duties expected of the school. 
But all current literature of school management insists 
upon the cultivation of orf¥inality and initiative in teach- 
ers and children. This spreads the school endeavor over 
a field infinitely wider ‘than it ever was expected to 
cover in ‘the days when written examinations were the 
tests of school accomplishment. No final examination 
set by superintendents can be fair to the school system 
unless there precede such examinations ample time to 
prepare and definite statements as to what the examina- 
tion is going to stress. 

“Principal Oswald Schlockow of the supervisory staff 


of the duplicate school division suggested that four com- 
mittees of five teachers and principals for each of the 
subjects of mathematics, English, geography, and history 
should select from the course of study such details as 
should be stressed, and that these constitute a table of 
minimum essentials, mastery of which should be the 
standard for a graduate from a duplicate school in so far 
as these subjects are concerned. Similar standards 
could be formulated later for the special activities of 
these schools. Volunteers for service on the committees 
were obtained at the meeting. 

“William McAndrew, division superintendent, directed 
attention to the fact that the abilities called for by em- 
ployers and by the experiences of everyday life are not 
alien to the purpose that teachers profess, and that the 
tests described by Mr. Friedsam and other critics are 
much simpler than any of the examinations set by 
Courtis or by superintendents or by principals. What 
the critics maintain is that the graduates cannot do what 
they have been taught. He distributed business men’s 
tests in addition, percentage, writing, and spelling, and 
asked if there were anyone present who deemed that the 
abilities called for were outside of any purpose or ideal 
of the common schools. 

“The meeting agreed that the demands are not un- 
usual nor unfair. Mr. McAndrew then showed that the 
pupils’ habit of examining and certificating one’s own 
work is not sufficiently emphasized, and that any addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, or division which is not 
100 per cent. right is not only useless, but detrimental to 
the person who is allowed to turn to some other compu- 
tation before he corrects the error. 

“He advocated the adoption of practices in computa- 
tion which would regard an unproved sum as an opera- 
tion only half done and of no account in school as it is 
of no account in the world. The practice of giving the 
same number of computations to all the children in a 
class had never been successful and probably never 
would be. It made it easier for the slow-minded boy to 
copy than to work his mind. The copying habit in 
American schools is stunting the powers of an appalling 
number of future citizens. The addition of six little 
quantities running from 49 cents to $10.97 is done by 
some graduating classes in the city with no error what- 
ever; by some it is done with 49 per cent. of errors. 
Any normal child can be trained to a habitual 100 per 
cent. in computations, not thinking problems, but funda- 
mental operations. 

“Other speakers suggested that the school system itself 
is the greatest deterrent factor in preventing the schools 
from teaching what the principals and teachers know 
ought to be taught and know how to teach. The or- 
ganization of schools tempts every inventor of an idea, 
patriotic, social, financial, terpsichorean, or agricultural, 


Continued on page 17. 
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THE CARNEGIE PENSIONS 


It has been well known for some years that the 
Carnegie pension scheme was undertaken without 
any adequate knowledge of what it was to re- 
quire. When sane business men and intelligent 
professional men called attention to the folly of 
thinking it would or could continue they were 
abused as prejudiced against the management. 

At last it is universally acknowledged as the 
merest pipe dream which has led to a nightmare 
with many who have built hopes on a comforta- 
ble old age. It is some satisfaction to know that 
the critics of that mirage were the wise men East 
or West. 

This is no time to criticise past blunders, but 
rather to listen to any and all wise men. A joint 
commission has had the matter under advisement. 
It represents the Carnegie Foundation, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, the As- 
sociation of American Universities, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and the National As- 
sociation of State Universities. The commission 
recommends to the trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, as the fundamental principles of a sound 
pension system for teachers, the following os 

“The function of a pension system is to secure 
to the individual who participates in it protection 
against the risk of dependence due to old age or 
to disability. 

“The obligation to secure this protection for 
himself and for his family rests first upon the in- 
dividual. 

“Men either on salary or on wages are, in the 
economic sense, employees. The employer, 
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whether a government, a corporation or an in- 
dividual, has a direct financial interest in the es- 
tablishment of some pension system which shall 
enable old or disabled employees to retire under 
satisfactory conditions. The obligation of the em- 
ployer to co-operate in sustaining a pension sys- 
tem is primarily a financial one, and in the sec- 
ond place a moral one. 

“A pension system designed for any group of 
industrial or vocational workers should rest upon 
the co-operation of employees and employer. 

“Teachers’ pensions should be stipendiary in 
character, amounting to a fair proportion of the 
active pay. 

“In actuarial terms a pension is a deferred an- 
nuity upon the life of one or more individuals, 
payable upon the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions. 

“In order that an individual participating in a 
pension system may be assured of his annuity 
when due, one condition is indispensable: There 
inust be set aside, year by year, the reserve nec- 
essary, with its accumulated interest, to provide 
the annuity at the age agreed upon. 

“A pension system conducted upon the 
actuarial basis of setting aside, year by year, the 
necessary reserve is the only pension system 
whose cost can be accurately estimated in ad- 
vance. 

“A method by which a pension is paid for in 
advance in annual or monthly instalments is the 
most practical plan which can be devised for pur- 
chasing a deferred annuity, provided that the con- 
tributions begin early in the employee’s career. 

“A pension system should apply to a group 
whose members live under comparable financial 
and economic conditions. To attain its full pur- 
pose, participation in the pension system to the ex- 
tent of an agreed minimum should form a condi- 
tion of entering the service or employment, the 
members of which are co-operating in the pen- 
sion system. 

“With regard to the present pensions of the 
Carnegie Foundation the commission expresses 
opinion that the extension to all teachers now in 
the associated institutions of the privilege of con- 
tinuing in the present system will completely meet 
their expectations. The commission has no in- 
formation whether the great sum necessary to do 
this can be obtained.” 


IS LATIN DOOMED? 

This is as absurd as to ask if music, painting, 
sculpture or architecture is doomed. 

Yale students say that Dr. Abraham Flexner 
recently advised them not to prepare themselves 
to teach Latin since in ten years they may find 
themselves without an occupation. We have too 
much respect for Dr. Flexner’s sanity to think 
that he ever said it, but if he did he should also 
have advised against preparing to teach music, 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. 

There is a dooming of those who have viciously 
insisted that no one could be a “scholar,” could 
be liberally educated, could have culture, who was 
not classically educated. 
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There is no more reason why a high school or 
college should insist upon a course in Latin for 
first-class rank than to insist upon every ones 
qualifying in music, art, or sculpture. 

The fool has said in his heart, “There is no cul- 
ture without the classics.” aa 

Latin is indispensable for a critical appreciation 
of English, so is a knowledge of harmony indis- 
pensable for a critical appreciation of master- 
pieces in music, but the multitude gets great joy 
out of music, out of the masterpieces in music, 
without a knowledge of harmony. 

We would send a man to a sanitarium who 
should insist upon making a course in harmony in- 
dispensable in high school or college because 
without it he cannot get the full value of master- 
pieces in music. 

We give the rhythm of music to all children, 
the melody of music to most children, the har- 
mony of music to the few who have a taste for it 
or a use for it. There is a rhythm of Latin, so 
to speak, in English that every child should have, 
and a melody of Latin which many should have, 
but the harmony or science of Latin will always 
be for those who love it and have use for it. 


ALLEN’S HIGH SPEED 


In the issue of May 24 we used extracts from 
Dr. W. H. Allen’s talk at the Rural School Con- 
ference in Pennsylvania, in which was the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“Traveling exhibits of best practices are needed. 
Instead of paralyzing initiative and individualiza- 
tion by over-standardizing rural courses of study, 
we must again adopt Connecticut’s plan of com- 
partments or standards through which every pupil 
can go lickety brindle as fast as he does the work ; 
in other words, there should be no grading except 
of each pupil’s work to his capacity to go for- 
ward.” 

This led to much discussion at the time, and 
Principal P. M. Harbold of the Millersville, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, has secured 
from Dr. Allen the following “regrets” :— 

“I am sorry now that I put that sentence in my 
Philadelphia talk. While I meant what it said, 
still I realize that in very few localities is it pos- 
sible to provide the quality of supervision which 
is necessary to qualify under my major premises. 
There are many social and economic reasons for 
a consolidated school, more important perhaps 
than any educational reasons.” 

We are glad that Dr. Allen exceeded the speed 
limit, as is his habit, because it may lead to the 
kind of cussing to which he is accustomed, and 
some real discussing may result to the glory of the 
rural schools. 

We regret that we do not know adequately of 
the Connecticut ideal to which Dr. Allen refers, 
but we do know that two states have undertaken 
some rural school reforms which promise some 
demonstrations, by and by, which will really do 
something worth while for rural life. 

One thing is certain, the present attempts to 
citify country schools are proving a gigantic 
failure in many cases. 


If the reader of this editorial has not sent a 
postal card to P. G. Holden, Harvester Building, 
Chicago, for “How to Vitalize the Teaching of 


Agriculture in Rural Schools,” he should do so 
at once. 


ANTHROPOMETRY* 


Experimenters have not been in agreement as 
to the relation of mental alertness and vigor and 
anthropometric measurements. Most of the 
studies have either been with few children or 
superficial. So far as we know, this study by Mr. 
Doll is the most exhaustive and the most de- 
pendable of any that has been made. 

Some of the conclusions reached by Mr. Doll 
as to diagnostic values are worthy of general at- 
tention. In the typical feeble-minded subject 
there is significance in the relation of the in- 
dividual measurements to each other and to the 
normal. Sitting height is more subnormal than 
standing height. Weight is closer to normal than 
either sitting or standing height. 

Right grip is more subnormal than either height 
or weight. The typical feeble-minded person is 
relatively stronger in left than in right grip. 
Vital capacity shows the most marked sub- 
normality of all measurements. 

The excess of the physical over psychophysical 
is characteristic of all feeble-minded. 

In individual diagnosis considerations of race, 
nationality, heredity, environment, physiological 
development, health, exercise, physical defects, 
and special personal history must never be 
omitted. 

_ Anthropometric measurements are of value in 
detecting varieties of feeble-mindedness such as 
insanity, epilepsy, and Mongolianism. 

The study is an important contribution to the 
entire range of studies of the feeble-minded. 


method 


**Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental ” Asim 
ion Doli. Publidued by the 


for the examination of sub-normals. By 
Training School, Vineland, N. J. 
OHIO ACTIVITIES 

If Ohio was late in appreciating the possibilities 
of county supervision she is making fine headway 
in appropriating the advantages thereof. A sam- 
ple of the benefits is shown in the Annual Report 
of W. S. Fogarty, superintendent of Preble 
County, wherein he reports specific and significant 
improvement in every school in the county which 
may be summed. up in this paragraph :— 

“Aside from the routine work of school visita- 
tion and conferences with teachers the year has 
been one of marked activity in a large majority 
of the schools of the district, and this has resulted 
in a greater interest among patrons, teachers, and 
pupils. This has been brought about largely by 
a greater attention to community work which took 
the form of parents’ clubs, social centre organi- 
zations, literary programs, and old-time spelling- 
bees and ciphering matches. Closely ‘associated 
with the success of the schools is the attitude of 
the boards of education. toward the schools.” 

Salaries were almost uniformly increased. 
Every schoolhouse was specially improved. The 
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State University had two tepresentatives spend 
a week in the county in April organizing eleven 
clubs, and later visited the clubs with helpful di- 
rections. Five boys won a trip for a week to the 
State University and five girls were equally for- 
tunate. All expenses were paid. No one could 
believe that it is the same Preble County in 
1916-17 that it ever was before. 


SALESMANSHIP IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Courses in salesmanship in high schools are only 
three years old, and already these courses are of- 
fered in every Boston high school, and this year 
600 students are taking the salesmanship course. 

There are now forty stores in the leading cities 
that have educational directors. In one Boston 
store the pay roll is $1,300 a month for its edu- 
cational directors. 

The proprietor of this store says that he used 
to run his vast department store to make money, 
but now the profit—though greater—is an in- 
cidental feature; the education of his army of 
helpers from himself down to the truckmen is 
the main business. 

The Boston School of Salesmanship, founded 
by Mrs. Lucinda Prince and directed by her, this 
year has graduates from nine different normal 
schools, and from twenty colleges, and from many 
states. Massachusetts naturally leads with nine, 
and Ohio follows with seven. 

Miss Isabel Craig Bacon, the director of all 
salesmanship work in the Boston High Schools, 
had her training under Mrs. Prince in the Boston 
Salesmanship School, but came to this work from 
the educational directorship in one of the large 
stores of Cleveland. 

We are using this week a paper by Helen J. 
Kiggen, a teacher of salesmanship in the Boston 
schools. 


IS IT COMEDY OR TRAGEDY? 


Some things are either too comic or too tragic 
to believe, as, for instance, the following adver- 
tisement which appeared in an Atlanta paper this 
spring :— 

LAGRANGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Applications will be received by the secretary 
of the board of education of LaGrange, Ga., on or 
before , 191%, for the following positions in 
the LaGrange public schools: 1 superintendent ; 
1 high school principal; 4 grammar school princi- 
pals; 5 departmental teachers in the high school, 
English, Latin, Science, History and French, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training; 9 gram- 
mar grade teachers; 10 primary grade teachers; 2 
colored principals; 11 colored teachers. 

“Candidates other than the present corps of 
teachers will please send testimonials and refer- 
ences; such candidates shall be graduates of some 
reputable college and shall have had one year’s ex- 
perience as teacher. 

“Elections will be held in LaGrange at the city 
office on , 191%, for all positions in the 


schools. 


“T. J. Hartwell, 


ee “Secretary of the Board.” 
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We wonder if theré was any graduate of a 
reputable college who had taught a year who 
would teach in a town that would advertise for 
an entirely new outfit in such a way as that. 

MY COUNTRY WEEK 

So far as we know “My Country Week” origi- 
nated in Muscatine, Iowa, under the lead of 
Superintendent Ira H. McIntire. One morning 
each week each school assembled out of doors and 
had a flag-raising with patriotic exercises. Every 
child whose home had no flag was presented with 
a flag. There were 4,000 “My Country” buttons 
distributed. In announcing such a week Mr. MclIn- 
tire said: “This is to the end that we may do 
our part in promoting real, genuine, lasting pa- 
triotism and that the stars and stripes may have a 
place in every American home and be displayed by 
every patriotic citizen. The object of ‘My Coun- 
try’ movement is the demonstration and advance- 
ment of patriotism every day in the year, year in 
and year out. It is not intended to be warlike in 
its demonstration, but rather aims to bring the 
American citizen and future American citizens in 
closer touch with the insignia of his country, beau- 
tiful Old Glory, and to arouse and foster a 
greater reverence for the flag and a fuller appre- 
ciation of the government which it represents.” 


THE DAILY PAPERS 


Students in the five higher grades in the schools 
(eighth to twelfth) should read daily papers for 
the best that is in them. Superintendent Palmer 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, has a typical good com- 
munity, and yet 149 students in these grades only 
read of the sports and athletics in the daily papers. 
This needs attention, as serious attention as the 
reading of ancient masterpieces. 
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Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding is sure to 
have the courage of his convictions at Cleveland 
beyond that in Passaic, Newton or Minneapolis. 
The educational world will watch Cleveland as 
never before, and that is saying much. 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin 
has already served fourteen years and if he fills 
out the term for which he was recently elected it 
will make eighteen years as state superintendent. 


I never cross the continent without being im- 
pressed with the amount of land that is of no 
special account, and the number of people trav- 
eling whose time is of no special account. 


Apparently San Diego, California, has the worst 
board of education the United States has ever 
known, if things are half as bad as they look. 


The International Harvester Company has sub- 
scribed $350,000 to the American Red Cross. 


Community centres are the highest “high 
spots” for the Americanization of adults. 


Dr. E. A. Hewett appears to be the biggest 
man in San Diego. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, . 
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STATE THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


BY H. R. BONNER 
Assistant State Superintendent, West Virginia 


Only recently have teachers realized that there 
is an urgent demand among the people for the 
teaching of the principles of Thrift in the public 
schools. We are sometimes so much interested in 
teaching the prescribed subjects that we forget 
that children are forming many habits which if al- 
lowed to continue will be serious handicaps to 
them throughout life. Because of the grip of 
habit, it is a difficult matter indeed to reform a 
middle-aged man or woman. For instance, it 
takes preaching and teaching of the most vigorous 
sort to cause a man addicted to the habit of using 
tobacco to discontinue its use or to induce a woman 
who has formed the habit of dressing gaudily to 
dress with moderation. The hope of this cam- 
paign for Thrift is not to redeem the “lost” so 
much as it is to form correct, upright, and frugal 
habits in our boys and girls. _ 

This is a child problem and its solution conse- 
quently falls upon the school. Parents, Sunday 
school teachers and bankers will assist, but the 
burden of the problem will devolve upon the 
teacher. Neither can it be maintained that this 
subject is a fad undertaken by the school for 
notoriety. In fact, new subjects always enter our 
schools under the protest of the teachers. No 
doubt many teachers will fail to see the important 
mission even of this subject and stubbornly resist 
its advent. The subject of music was included in 
our program because churches and parents insisted 
that children be taught the elements of that sub- 
ject which they use so much at home and in the 
church. Agriculture came in because farmers 
realized the necessity of having this subject taught 
to their children. Well do you remember the com- 
plaint filed by many teachers because they were 
obliged to pass an examination on this subject and 
to teach it in school. Domestic science and manual 
training likewise were reluctantly admitted be- 
cause these subjects of necessity replaced many of 
those with which teachers were already familiar. 
Society has given the school the problem of teach- 


ing thrift. In this campaign for Thrift we are 
not advocating the addition of a new subject to 
the crowded curriculum. We are asking that 
teachers present this subject incidentally as occa- 
sion permits. It is true indeed that some time 
must be taken to conduct the savings bank and 
to point out to pupils how they can make money 
and save it, but that will not interfere with the 
work of the daily program. 

In order to make the most of the teaching of 
this subject, it is well to invite successful business 
men to visit your school and to tell the boys and 
girls how to succeed. Incidentally much informa- 
tion will be gained concerning the remuneration in 
the different vocations and the nature of the voca- 
tion as well. Occasionally, leading educators may 
be induced to attend an evening meeting devoted 
to the promotion of Thrift. It is also interesting 
to have pupils and parents tell how they made their 
first money. 

The amount of money spent foolishly by each 
one seems inconsiderable, but when considered in 
the aggregate the sum is astonishing. 


Liquor (Intoxicating) ......... 2,300,000,000 
360,000,000 
Mineral and Soda Waters ...... 60,000,000 


We spend in the United States only 

750,000,000 for the education of children. The 
average amount spent, therefore, by each member 
of the population is about $7.50. 

Only 10 persons out of every 1,000 in the 
United States have savings accounts, while four- 
teen other great nations have from three to six 
times as great a proportion. England has 320 


savings accounts for every 1,000 people. It is 
easy to earn money and easier to spend it. This 
commercial era of prosperity cannot last. Will 


we be prepared for the crisis or will we be found 
wanting and bound with improvident habits? 


PRACTICAL DISCUSSION OF PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 


Continued from page 13. 


to exploit them for his particular hobby. It would be 
comic were it not so tragic to follow the trail of the se- 
ries of fads, experiments, and enthusiasms through a 
school year ending with a Buckingham test upon matters 
suddenly emphasized without warning. No business con- 
cern tests its employees to find out what they can do. It 
tells what it wants done and goes into the minutest de- 
tails to be sure that everybody understands and then 
helps everybody to do it right. If the superintendents 
followed the method of the business houses they would 
publish in full the examinations they intend to give; the 
examples, the spelling lists, the geography and history 
questions, and would give the schools time to prepare 
definitely for them. 

“This is not asked for nor expected so far as the 
schools are concerned, but if the methods of business are 


urged upon the schools let the schools show that such a 
method of examination is the method of business. 

“Mr. McAndrew said that the views presented were 
typical of the situation all over the country and that with 
a course of study in the New York schools never com- 
plained of as giving teachers and pupils too little to do, 
but often frankly criticised as offering more than can be 
done well, that the request of any school before examina- 
tion that a specific bill of particulars as to what defined 
abilities are going to be stressed was a business-like de- 
mand and ought to be made and answered. The examin- 
ations and appraisals for which he was responsible are 
based upon the theory that the teacher should say what 
is a proper test of this class. What words can they spell? 
What kind of discourse, social or commercial, can they 
write? What business forms can they construct? 

“The use of a test to catch someone, to jack up in- 
efficiency has put a bad smear over the whole business. 
He knew of school systems which had been mentally 
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paralyzed by examinations. But the school is attempting 
to produce a human product, certain rather simple abili- 
ties are expected to characterize that product. We can 
agree upon a minimum standard which we know can be 
reached by normal children twelve years old. No 
productive organization omits to sample, test, and ap- 
praise its product all the time. It is not the case of a 
business house testing its employees; it is a farm in- 
specting its crops. If the habit of correct spelling can 
be secured by sending to the school the exact words it is 
to be examined upon, the actual computations its chil- 
dren are going to be called upon to make, and by giving 
the examination only when the teacher sends word that 
the class is ready; the supervising staff of his division 
was going to use that method of giving its tests. ‘Edu- 
cation isn’t irritation. It is habitual success. Your way 
is going to be our way until amongst us we agree upon 
a better.’” 
THE HOME TEACHER 


' BY MRS. FRANK A. GIBSON 
Los Angeles 


Educators everywhere are preparing to give of 
their best to those intelligent persons who wish to 
contribute to the welfare of the world— a glorious 
work by patriots for patriots! 

In times of special crop-stress schools may be 
closed, while teachers and pupils adjourn to the 
fields or orchards and become soldiers of conser- 
vation. 

Everywhere scientific planting is going on that 
we may feed the world, and the thought of the 
underfed babies overseas gives steady impetus to 
the work. 

Careless planting will not be tolerated, and to 
neglect even an onion, a tomato or a cabbage patch 
will be a crime—for waste is the great crime that 
intelligence is striving to wipe out of our national 
life. 

While we are bending our efforts to raise and 
save and send food to sustain human life abroad, 
how are we meeting our duty to the foreign men 
and women who are already transplanted to our 
own soil? What are we doing to educate to lives 
of thrift and healthfulness the non-English-speak- 
ing patches that are planted all over our country? 

What concerted action is there to teach English 
to them, so that they can become an _ intelligent 
part of our country? How are we teaching them 
to love America? 

Just now we need these people as we have never 
before needed them. For the safety of the coun- 
try we need all our people to be one people. We 
can not afford to have foreign colonies whom we 
can not understand and which can not understand 
us. 

' There is an opportunity for educators to begin 
at once intelligently supervising our transplanted 
human ctop, to carry courage and opportunity to 
the most helpless part of our commonwealth, to 
give the mothers the command of their own situa- 
tion, leadership of their own children, and the 
power to conserve their own human crop. 

Isn’t this job big enough and patriotic enough, 
and important enough for teachers to make it 
their special war offering during the vacation 
months? 

Are there not enough volunteers to prove the 
value of the home teacher’s method by home vis- 
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iting and gathering the shy women into groups at 
the school or in the neighborhood ? 

There is no better task for teachers to under- 
take than the conservation of the transplanted 
human product—practical Americanization. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT 

DELIGHT—(VI1) 

Continued from page & 
“The dragon-green, the luminous, the dark, the 
serpent-haunted sea, the snow-besprinkled wine 
of earth, The white-and-blue-flower foaming 
sea,” “Aleppo filagrane,” “paste of apricots,” 
“coffee-tables botched with pearl,” “the murder- 
blade,” “ghost-life’s piercing phantom-pain,” 
“the deep red eye of day,” “All the 
growing heap of garments buds and blossoms 
like a rose,” “Desperate the loofah wriggled,” 
“bubble hearts,” “Nor have such forest-colors seen 
as those that glimmer in your eyes,” “Little brave 
sister of the Sporades,” “cyclamen, as honied and 
as white as death.” 

There are hundreds of these flashing words and 
phrases used with precision, with electrical ef- 
fect. Flecker was especially fond of the Legend 
of the Three Kings coming to visit the infant 
Jesus, and his dramatic lyrics depicting that pic- 
turesque episode have a quaint archaic flavor 
which is eminently effective. He also wrote a 
number of admirable ballads—that of “Camden 
Town”—“I walked with Maisie long years back 
the streets of Camden Town”—that of 
“Iskander,” which reminds one of Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner,” that of “Bryan of 
Brittany” :— 

“Roses are golden or white or red ' 
And green or gray for a sea, 


But the loveliest girl alive, men said, 
Was Bryan of Brittany.” 


In one of his earlier poems he speaks of him- 
self as “the lean and swarthy poet of despair, the 
slave of fear and death and shame, a sad comedian, 
a most tragic fool.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. After he began to manifest his 
most striking signs of development, if not of ma- 
turity, and especially after the shadow of death 
was upon him, bravery and a beautiful serenity 
of spirit characterized his writings :— 

“Said I: ‘The. world was made for kings; 
To him who works and working sings 
Come joy and majesty and power 

And stedfast love with royal wings.’ ” 

And again :— 

“Let me not know, since happy some have died 

Quickly in youth or quietly in age, 

How faint, how loud the bravest hearts have cried.” 

And again in that exquisite lyric “Stillness,” 
which I especially prize because it was one of 
those that he sent me in the last letter that he 
wrote me just before his lamented death—a letter 
without a word of the impending end :— 

“When the words rustle no more, 
And the last work’s done, 
When the bolt lies deep in the door, 

And Fire, our Sun, 

Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor; 


“When from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 
Silence beats his drum,. 
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And Space, with gaunt gray eyes, and her brother Time, 
Wheeling and whispering, come, 
She, with the mould of form and he with the loom of 
rime: 
“Then twittering out in the night my thought-birds flee, 
I am emptied of all my dreams: 
I only hear Earth turning, only see 
Ether’s long bankless streams, 


And only know I should drown if you laid not your 
hand on me.” 


I have given only a hint of Flecker’s passionate 
love of Beauty, of his sure and satisfying choice 
of the right word in the right place, of his re- 
markable variety—for he loved to make experi- 
ments in verse-forms—of his intense vitality. I 
firmly believe that he stands head and shoulders 
higher than any other of the recent school of Eng- 
lish poets—that he exercised a firmer hand of 
self-criticism than his friend, Rupert Brooke, 
who was often formlessand void; that he had afiner 
command of metrical technique than Walter de 
la Mare—though their Muses are akin—that he 
was more virile than Wilfred Wilson Gibson and 
finally that if he had been spared he would have 
been ultimately recognized as the greatest poet of 
our day. 


a 


“HOW CAN I HELP WIN THE WAR?” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION GIVEN BY PUPILS OF 
THE BYFIELD SCHOOL, 
Bristol, Rhode Island 


1. I can help make the home cheerful while 
brother is away in the war. 

2. I can attend patriotic rallies. 

3. I can obey the laws and support the Presi- 


4. I can pray for victory. 

5. I can loan my Ford to the government. 

6. I can run errands for the Red Cross society. 

%. I can join the Boy Scouts. 

8. I can save the money that I usually spend 
for unnecessary things and give it to the Belgian 
Fund to feed the starving children. 

9. I can help women whose husbands have 
gone to war. 

10. I can report people talking against the gov- 
ernment and the flag. 

11. I can make and sell small articles and give 
proceeds to the Red Cross. 

12. I can give up attending the “Movies.” 

13. I can eat less between meals and chew my 
food well. 

14. I can keep my yard and cellar clean and pre- 
vent disease. 

15. I can give my boat to the government. 

16. I can learn how to knit and do other useful 
things. 

17. I can form a girls’ sewing society to make 
bandages. 

18. I can make clothing for the soldiers. 

19. I can join with the other pupils of my school 
and help to buy a Liberty Bond. 

20. I can go fishing to help supply my family 
with food. 

21. I can help protect the wild animals which 
may be needed for food. 


22. I can display a flag at my home. It may 
cause people to love it. 

23. I can help stop the waste of food. 

24. I can keep myself and my clothing clean that 
I may be healthy, and save doctor’s fees. 

25. I can help mother do the housework so that 
she may have time to help the Red Cross. 

26. I can do without expensive dresses and try 
not to wear out my shoes. 

27. I can plant a garden and help raise food. 

28. I can work on a farm during vacation. , 

29. I can give twenty-five cents towards helping 
my school buy a bond. 

30. I can sell bones, rags, and junk to help sup- 
port the war. 

31. I can help keep insects off the fruit trees. 

32. I can be more careful of books and other 
school property. 

33. I can mend the clothing of my little brothers 
and sisters to make it last longer. 

34. I can save all the papers and magazines. 

35. I can ask the sewing teacher to let us make 
shirts for soldiers. 

36. I can work harder in school so that I will 
not have to repeat and thus save the town the ex- 
pense of an extra term. 


; 


37. I can give up chewing gum. } 
THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF INTERN 
TIONAL LAW 


David Jayne Hill is contributing to the Century 
a series of prophetic articles on reconstructed Eu- 
rope. In the June instalment, which he calls “In- 
ternational Ideals,” he points out that it is a sole- 
cism to speak of international law as 
“destroyed” or “non-existent” because it 
is sometimes violated. It can never be 
destroyed. It will continue to reassert itself; 
and, as public order and_ state authority 
appear more necessary after a period of 
domestic anarchy than they ever did be- 
fore, international law, after an orgy. of vio- 
lence and atrocity, appeals with new strength to 
the reason of mankind as something that possesses 
an inherent claim upon our respect and obedience. 

“Although criminally violated, it is an error to 
suppose that international law has been wholly dis- 
regarded in the great European conflict. On 
the contrary, it has been recognized and appealed 
to as never before in human history. Never in 
any previous war have such efforts been put forth 
by belligerents to justify their own conduct, and 
to prove that their enemies have openly disre- 
garded the principles of justice as well as the 
merely technical rules of warfare. The volumi- 
nous white, red, yellow, and other books published 
by the governments are all eloquent tributes to the 
authority of international law, which they con- 
stantly accuse their enemies of violating, and ap- 
peal to as a body of rules that ought to be obeyed. 
In truth, the approval and disapproval of their acts 
by the neutral nations are based almost entirely 
upon the evidence that the accusations are true, 
and the weight of condemnation corresponds with 
the preponderance of guilt resulting from inten- 
tional disregard of the principles of justice.” 
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ALLEN’S TOO-HIGH HIGH SPEED 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education, 

Boston, Mass. 

I noticed in the issue of the Journal of Education for 
May 24 that you printed William Allen’s paper which 
he presented at the Rural Life Conference in Philadel- 
phia on April 11. I happened to be present at that meet- 
ing, and in the discussion which followed Mr. Allen’s 
presentation, the following paragraph was challenged by 
two persons :— 

“Traveling exhibits of best practices are needed. 
Instead of paralyzing initiative and _ individuali- 
zation by over-standardizing rural courses of study, we 
must again adopt Connecticut’s plan of compartments or 
standards through which every pupil can go __lickety 
brindle as fast as he does the work; in other words, 
there should be no grading except of each pupil's work 
to his capacity to go forward.” 

It was finally requested 
which paragraph ten are based ought to De 
submitted to those who are interested in rural 
school work. If Mr. Allen’s conclusions are correct, 
many of us must change our theory of rural education, 
and we are very anxious to have the truth about the 
matter. 

I wrote to Mr. Allen, and in reply to my letter he 
wrote, on May 7, stating: “I am sorry now that I put 
that sentence in my Philadelphia talk. While 1 meant 
what it said, still I realize that in very few localities is ‘t 
possible to provide the quality of supervision which is 
necessary to qualify under my major premises. There 
are many social and economic reasons for a consolidated 
school, more important perhaps than any educational 
reasons.” 

I am not writing this letter with the spirit of criticising 
Mr. Allen or anyone who has been interested in this in- 
vestigation. I do think, however, that after the facts 
were asked for they ought to be fairly submitted, in or- 
der that those of us who are interested in this rural 
school problem may take into consideration the results 
of such surveys and investigations of rural schools as 
have been made. 


that ithe facts upon 


Respectfully yours, 
P..M. Harbold. 
State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania. 


SOME SOURCES OF ‘NITROGEN 


“I would like to have your explanation of the way 
nitrogen is taken from the air to make fertilizer and 
explosives. Why cannot it be taken directly from 
the air?”—C. C. M. 

Nitrogen not only can be taken from the air but it 
is taken from the air. Nitrogen is a very inert ele- 
ment. To free it from the oxygen content of the air 
is easy enough, but to force it to combine with other 
elements requires a great expenditure of energy, al- 
though nature seems to accomnlish the matter easily 
in building plant and animal tissue. Mankind, on the 
other hand, finds it pretty expensive. The best proc- 
ess, so far as known, at present, is the cyanamide 
method. First of all coke and lime are heated to a 
moderately high temperature in an electric furnace. 
The result is calcium carbide, the substance used for 
producing acetyline gas. 

The next step is to cause the calcium carbide to ab- 
sorb a large volume of nitrogen. This is brought 
about by again heating the carbide in an electric oven 
filled with nitrogen gas. To get the nitrogen free of 
oxygen and other atmospheric components the air 
is liquefied; the separation then becomes easy,  inas- 
much as the gases liquefy at different temperatures. 
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The carbide takes up about twenty per cent. of its 
weight of nitrogen and thereby becomes calcium 
cyanamide. 

The next step is to combine the nitrogen with hy- 
drogen and thereby to form ammonia. This is done 
by passing superheated steam into the cyanamide. 
The calcium cyanamide and the steam are mutually 
decomposed, and ammonia is copiously formed. If 
fertilizer is to be made, the ammonia is combined 
with natural phosphate rock. The fertilizer thus pre- 
pared possesses wonderful power and, by its use, Ger- 
man farmers have increased their crop yield more 
than fifty per cent. 

The artificial ammonia is also easily converted into 
nitric acid; and the latter is the basis practically of 
all explosives—gunpowder, smokeless powder, nitro- 
glycerine, gun cotton, and picric acid compounds. In 
coking the coal for the production of calcium carbide, 
the coa! tar—which is the basis from which synthetic 
indigo, aniline compounds, and medicinal com- 
pounds are derived—is produced at a trifling expense. 
It is estimated that a moderate increase of crop yield 
by the use of air-made fertilizer would increase the 
net crop value by one billion dollars annually. Cy- 
anamide is also used in hardening steel. 

J. W. Redway- 

Meteorological Laboratory, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


FIRST SIX WEEKS OF WAR 


Los Angeles appears to have led all 
school war activities in the first 
April 6. 

Here is a résumé of the patriotic work accom- 
plished in Los Angeles schools in six weeks, as out- 
lined by Superintendent Albert Shiels in a report to 
the board of education :— 

School children have under cultivation 1,495 acres 
of land. 

Fourteen thousand and twelve elementary school 
folk work regularly on this ground outside of school 
hours. 

Seven hundred and ninety-one intermediate and 
high school students are engaged in home nursing, 
and 2,664 occupied in first aid courses under Red Cross 
supervision. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven pupils are taking spe- 
cial work in invalid nursing, and eighty-seven in camp 
cooking. This is outside the regular curricula  objec- 
tives. 

Canning clubs are in operation, designed to elimi- 
nate vegetable waste and take advantage of occa- 
sional economical opportunities obtainable. 

Half a million leaflets are awaiting distribution. 
These aim to give precise directions demonstrating 
methods of purchase of material and preparation of 
well-balanced, palatable and inexpensive dishes. 

Seven hundred and thirty-seven sewing and twenty 
power machines are being employed in the produc- 
tion of 8,124 articles of hospital supplies. 

Four thousand dollars’ worth of labor has been ex- 
pended in producing Red Cross necessities. 

One thousand, seven hundred and sixty-eight youths 
are trained for army service of a mechanical and prac- 
tical nature. 

One thousand and fifteen girls and 521 boys are pre- 
pared to do governmental clerical work. 

All this is the result of six weeks’ work under the 
direction of Superintendent Shiels’ “patriotism out- 
line,” which he devised and put into operation when 
the United States entered the war. 

Dr. Shiels announced on May 15 that the gardening 
work has taken enormous proportions and that 320 


America in 
six weeks after 
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acres are already being plowed, in addition to the 
1,495 acres now being cultivated. 

Superintendent Shiels in his résumé accorded Prin- 
cipal J. B. Lillard of Gardena Agricultural High 
School, and Supervisor Clayton F. Palmer, supervisor 
of agriculture, high praise for their administration of 
the food and garden situation and announced a great 
supplementary labor accomplished by students in 
helping the home garden committee, which is pro- 
moting the general garden campaign. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND ROCK HILL RURAL 
CONFERENCES 


The following resolutions were adopted at the Phila- 
delphia and Rock Hill conferences recently held in a 
study of the problems of rural education and rural life :— 

An academic term of not less than 160 days in every 
rural school community. A sufficient number of teachers, 
adequately prepared for their work. Consolidation of 
rural schools where practicable. Teachers’ home and 
demonstration farm of five or more acres as a part of 
the school property. An all-year school adapted to local 
conditions. A country library with branch libraries at 
the centres of population, the public school to be used as 
distributing centres. Community organization with 
schools as intellectual, industrial, educational and social 
centre. High school education for all country boys and 
girls without severing ties in obtaining their edycations. 
Such readjustment and reformation of the courses of 
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study in elementary and secondary rural schools as will 
adapt them to the needs of rural life. 

The expenses of necessary transportation of pupils to 
consolidated schools should be borne by the State. Where 
consolidation is impracticable the one-teacher school is 
recognized as one of the most serious and difficult prob- 
lems in rural education. Therefore, we recommend that 
where necessary the State supplement the salaries of these 
teachers to the extent that efficient teachers may be sup- 
plied for all these schools; (2) that the building, equip- 
ment, and sanitary conditions be improved to meet ade- 
quately the needs of this type of school; (3) that the 
State further aid these local communities in the employ- 
ment of a traveling, helping teacher whose duties re- 
stricted to a limited area and number of teachers shall be 
to further train these teachers while in service and to as- 
sist them in adapting the course of study to local condi- 
tions. 

The establishment of departments of Rural Education 
for the special professional training of teachers for rural 
schools in universities, colleges, normal schools and other 
specialized agencies, and the continuance of teacher- 
training departments in high schools until such time as 
the departments of rural education of these normal 
schools, colleges, universities and other specialized agen- 
cies shall be able to furnish an adequate supply of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers for the rural schools. These 
teachers should have as a prerequisite a minimum of 
scholastic preparation equal to four years high school 
training. The heads of departments in rural education 
in institutions carrying rural teachers should be people 
who have had adequate training and practical experience 
in rural work. 


BOOK TABLE 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF SPANISH AMER- 
ICA. By Alfred Coester, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmiilan Company. Cloth. 510 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 

This ambitious book is the first attempt at a sys- 
tematic history in English of Spanish American lit- 
erature. It would be unusual if there were not flaws 
of some slight importance in what is a pioneer work. 
The noieworthy thing, however, is that Dr. Coester 
has succeeded in giving a comprehensive view of the 
whole neld of Spanish American literature, and has 
digested a vast mass of material in such a way as to 
give a clear picture of the salient features of each of 
the countries concerned. Needless to say, the author 
devotes considerable attention to the history of the 
Latin American republics and to their economic and 
political developments. The book is, therefore, of 
interest not only to the student of literature but also 
to the man of affairs who wishes to gain an insight 
into the ideals and dominant characteristics of our 
fellow-Americans to the south. The early chapters 
take up in order the development of literature in the 
colonial period and in the period of revolutionary 
activity. Succeeding chapters discuss each of the 
various republics in turn; this is the most convenient 
division, although it leads to somewhat arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, as in the case of writers whose lives were 
spent in two or more of the countries concerned. 
The method has the advantage, however, of enabling 
the author to synthesize the various national litera- 
tures in a striking way. As might be expected, Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Cuba receive most attention, but 
there are also chapters devoted to Uruguay, Peru and 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico and 
Central America, as well as an interesting chapter on 
the modernista movement in all the countries. 

A list of the men discussed would be a mere cata- 
log. Suffice it to say that all the great authors and 
the great majority of the minor ones receive adequate 
attention. An interesting feature of the book is the 
large number of digests of works discussed, as well 
as a number of translations of noteworthy poems. 
The reader who knows no Spanish can thus obtain a 
fairly concrete idea of the literary output of the Span- 


ish American world. The author’s wide knowledge 
and apparent sympathy and understanding of the 
Latin American spirit qualify him for his task. De- 
parting from the traditional provincialism of Ameri- 
cans, he is willing to admit the existence of other 
and important civilizations in this hemisphere, and is 
not averse to calling citizens of the United States 
North Americans, a concession to Spanish American 
feelings in this respect which might well be imitated. 

The book is really absorbing reading, and once 
started one finds it hard to lay it down. It will do a 
great deal towards cementing the good feeling exist- 
ing between the sister republics of the western hem- 
isphere and may well be commended to those unen- 
lightened Americans who think the sun rises and sets 
north of the Rio Grande. It is to be hoped that the 
work will receive wide reading and a sympathetic 


hearing. Dr. Coester deserves every honor for carry- 


ing out an ambitious undertaking requiring prodi- 

gious labor and painstaking care. 

The book is marred, however, by certain annoying 
slips in style such as the beginning of sentences with 
“and” and “but” and by extremely careless proof- 
reading. Besides many errors in spelling such as 
Phillip (pages 6, 7, &, 9), Aristo (page 7), Araucania 
(page 205), Romantic (page 477), Narcisco (page 489), 
and others, the Spanish accent is misused or omitted 
with reprehensible carelessness. Examples are num- 
erous and among others occur on pages 114, 120, 370, 
382, 389, 429, 477, 478, 479, 480 and 486. In some cases 
the circumflex accent has been erroneously used for 
the Spanish (acute) accent. The book includes a use- 
ful bibliography and an index of names. It is to be 
hoped that the enterprising author and publishers 
will find their efforts attended by the success that 
they merit. 

A BUSINESS SPELLER. By Mary G._ Brinkworth. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 25 
cents. 

It is exceedingly interesting, not to say amazing, to see 
what a wealth of genius and mastery is put into the 
making of spelling books when we recall how deep all 
spelling books were buried, expertly and theoretically, a 
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few years ago. There was practically no specialist in edu- 
cation who did not put a shovelful of earth upon the 
grave of the spelling book, and now there is scarcely a 
specialist in education who is not an author or joint au- 
thor of a spelling book. It is with no little satisfaction 
that we recall the fact that we always regarded the anti- 
spelling book view as a mirage and not a vision. 

Real genius and mastery are now devoted to spelling 
book making and never more than in the making of the 
Brinkworth “Business Speller.” 

A characteristic vocabulary has now become an essen- 
tial part of all business communications. The aim is to 
provide the important words that are most commonly 
used in business correspondence. It is the outgrowth of 
several years of practical experience in teaching com- 
mercial subjects. At the beginning the author secured 
from hundreds of firms, in all lines of business, the 
different kinds and styles of letters which they regularly 
employ. From these letters the vocabulary, for the most 
part, was selected. The natural sequence of business 
correspondence, from the standpoint of the pupil, has 
been kept in mind. There are: Words used in letters 
of application; of recommendation; of introduction; of 
inclosure; in sales letters; in order letters; in letters of 
complaint; in letters of adjustment; in dunning letters. 

The special lists have been extensively supplemented by 
general lists, which contain ali the important words that 
are likely to be used in any ordinary business cor- 
respondence. 


THE NEW REED AND KELLOGG LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH, BOOK II. By Arthur Lee. New York, 
Chicago : Charles E. Merriil Company. 320 pp. Price, 
cents. 
Reed and Kelloge’s Grammars maintained their leader- 

ship despite the attacks of mere theorists, because they 

were so easily used that any teacher could get abundant 
and accurate results. 

The book that gets results and not the book of the 
doctrinaire is the book for the schools. The publishers 
have done well to bring out a new two-book series with 
all the result-getting features of the famous Reed and 
Kellogg books, enlivened and improved by the introduc- 
tion of new illustrative material, such as the spirit of 
the day enjoys. Mr. Lee meets the modern conditions 
without sacrificing any of the “get-there” elements of 
the Reed and Kellogg books. It is a great combination 
admirably worked out in detail. 


ELEMENTS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR RE- 
VIEW. By M. H. Haertel, assistant professor of Ger- 
man, and G. C. Cast, instructor in German, in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 101 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

According to the preface, this volume is not intended 
to be a complete German grammar, or to replace the 
many excellent grammars now on the market. Its ob- 
ject is to serve as a guide in reviewing the grammar 
during the second year, with emphasis upon the essen- 
tials. It is a compact digest of the principles of German 
grammar, preceded by a highly useful introduction on 
grammatical terms which relieves the teacher of the al- 
ways-necessary and time-wasting task of teaching the 
grammatical toundations of the pupil’s own language. 
Only the main rules are stressed, all material not of 
first importance being printed in small type or placed in 
the notes. A feature unusual to handbooks of this kind 
is the inclusion of a long series of questions and suz- 
gestions for exercises, classified by subjects, which 
should be of great assistance in systematic reviewing. 
An index is included. The editors have done much to 
save labor formerly necessarily done by the individual 
teacher. 


THE OFFENDER AND HIS RELATIONS TO LAW 
AND SOCIETY. By Burdette G. Lewis, Commissioner 
on Correction, City of New York. MHarper’s Modern 
Science Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth. Price, $2. 

This book, by the commissioner of the largest Depart- 
ment of Correction in the world, is the latest word in 
theory and practice of dealing with the wayward, the 
delinquents, and criminals. No phase of the subject of 
correcting wrong doing and wrong doers, juvenile, ama- 
teur, expert, and depraved, is lacking. 


THE HOME AND ITS MANAGEMENT. By Mabel 


Hyde Kittredge. New York: The Century Company. 
Tilustrated. 385 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This book has the latest word on its very important 
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subject. It includes advice on inexpensive furnishing, on 
practical marketing, wise division of moderate incomes, 
and best methods in cooking. It includes also 300 
economical receipts. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By George Crabb. 
Revised edition. With an Introduction by John H. 
Finley. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 769 
pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This revision of “Crabb’s Synonymes” is the Centennial 
Edition, revised and enlarged by the addition of modern 
terms and definitions, arranged alphabetically with com- 
plete cross references throughout. The entire body of 
the original work is retained and supplemented by a 
larger number of words and their applications that have 
grown into the language with recent years. Aside from 
the alphabetical arrangement, the ease with which words 
are located in this digest is amplified by the copious 
cross references throughout the body of the work. The 
use to which a book of synonyms may be put without 
danger is clearly pointed out by Dr. Finley, Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York State, in his delight- 
ful introduction; and he points out the kinship between 
a poverty of words and poverty of thought. The type 
and arrangement of this edition are admirable. 


HOUSEHOLD ORGANIZATION 
VICE. By Thetta Quay Franks. 
Putnam’s Sons. Board covers. 93 pp. Price, $1. 
Taking President Wilson’s words, “America expects 

every woman to do her duty,” as her text, the author 

of “Household Organization for War Service’ weaves 
easily the story of what ‘that duty is. The common fail- 
ure of American women to do their household duty 
forms the larger part of the first half of the book. The 
three big ways in which women may save money, she 
says, are by the practical use of a balanced ration, by 
handling money on business principles and by spending 
their incomes on the budget plan. These three points 
are well explained. The author writes gracefully; easily 
any housewife can read the book to the end, gathering 
the lesson of every page. It is in no way a text; rather 
it is a simple, forceful talk of an experienced, success- 
ful housewife with eager, less successful sisters. There 


is an appendix bibliography of helpful books for the 
household. 


FOR WAR SER- 
New York: G. P. 


LETTERS FROM MANY PENS. 
Letters chosen by Margaret Coult. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 374 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Here is a wealth of great reading in 150 letters by 

great men and women of the world about home matters, 
of young people to their elders, grown people to children, 
to strangers, on stirring events, sketches from many 
lands, about people and books, counsel and advice and 
many other conditions of life. 


Collection of 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. _ By 
Fifty-six Colored Plates, by 
Published by the author, 
Price, $3. 

One of the most beautiful of bird books, with fifty-six 
full-page colored pictures of birds and one of the most 
brilliant collections of verses about birds that we have 
seen. No one can be disappointed in the book whether 
it is purchased for the home, for gift or for school. In 
addition to charming verse and lovely pictures Miss Ball 
has written an attractive description of each bird. 


THE ACADEMY FOR PRINCES. By O. M 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
lustrated. 

The author is a Lutheran clergyman, and emphasizes 
the uses of schools of Christian education, denomina- 
tional or otherwise. The book is written in the form of 
family dialogue and of friendly conversations, with dis- 
cussions that ensue regarding the merits of public or 
more distinctively Christian or religious schools. 


Alice E. Bail. 
Robert Bruce Horsfall 
1961 Ford Drive, Cleveland. 


. Norlie. 
Augsburg Publishing House. _1l- 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth, 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 
es grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


em lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 


University Summer School, Athens, 
Ga. Superintendent H. W. Odum in 
charge. 

7-14: National Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon. Durand w. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., secre- 
tary. 

10-12: Annual State Rural School 
Conference. University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. J. O. Creager, state 
commissioner of education, in 
charge. 


AUGUST. 


7-9: Western District of Count Su- 
perintendents. Blue Ridge, N. C. 
R. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president. 

24-31: Wisconsin State Superv:sing 
Teachers’ Association. Madison. 


SEPTEMBER. 


3-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 
Show. Spokane, W<«sh. 

8-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 

2: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 


OCTOBER. 


11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. H. Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau _ Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

24-9?» Washington Educational  Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

31-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. c. 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

31-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

$1-November 2: North Dakota  Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-8: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. b 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. ‘ 

1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, president; uper- 
intendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. 


How to Economize 


in Baking 
U. 


se 
Royal Baking Powder 
: in Place of Eggs 
Fewer eggs may be used in many reci- 
pes, and in some cases left outaltogether, 
by using an additional quantity of 


Royal Baking Powder, about a tea- 
spoon, in place of each egg omitted. 


The following tested recipe for corn 
bread is a practical illustration: 
CORN BREAD 


134 cups corn meal 

34 cup flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
l teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar (if desired) 

2 tablespoons melted shortening 
14% cups sweet milk 


The old method called for 2 eggs 


Booklet containing many other recipes which econ- 
omize in eggs and other expensive ingredients mailed 


free on request. 


Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 
135 William Street, New York 


DIRECTIONS — Sift the dry ingre- 
dients into bow]; add milk and melted 
shortening; beat well, and pour into 
well-greased pan or muffin tins and | 
bake in hot oven about 25 minutes. 


2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William FB Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 


8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 
26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. Richmond. State Teachers’ 


Association, William ine Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary ; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 


J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent . 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert’ 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 


26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciatiom Baltimore City. Sydney 9. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, esident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 


29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 


Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, . 


State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles. 


W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Henry Moore Bates; 


author of many law books and since 
1910 dean of the University of Michi- 
gan Law School, will come to Cam- 
bridge in the fall as professor of law 
in the Harvard Law School. 


NEWTON. Newton will be one of 
the first cities to answer President 
Wilson’s call for the keeping open of 
vocational schools during the sum- 
mer in order to train young men for 
special work in the army, navy, or 


shipbuilding. A group of _ school 


heads has gone to Washington to con- 
fer and work out details. 

Newton teachers are on a twelve- 
month salary basis, and consequently 
those who volunteer to teach during 
the extra period will sacrifice their 
summer holidays. If any of the staff 


do not respond to the call it means 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


USING FREE TEXT BOOKS 
WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- | 
ting Back the Hands of the Clock! 


SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYFRS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE | 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


extra expense to the city 
their places. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DURHAM. Ralph D. Hetzel, di- 


rector of extension service at Oregon 
State Agricultural College, has been 
elected president of New Hampshire 
College. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and is thirty- 
five years old. He is amply capable 
of picking up and carrying forward 
the work begun by the late Dr. Fair- 
child. 


MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. President William 
DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College 
died June 29 after a month’s illness, 
due to a general breakdown in health. 
He was fifty-nine years old and 
a native of Winchendon, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Experiments at the 
Henry Barnard School have led those 
in charge to the conclusion that every 
school should have a department of 
child study. They also agreed that 
the schools should have greater vari- 
ety of courses. 

During the year in addition to the 
cases brought to the attention of the 
special department by the teachers the 
Henry Barnard School has made a 
beginning in the testing of all tne 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., in- 
stalled the Palmer Method in her schools last 
September. It had already “made good” in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
scores of other large cities. The Palmer Method 
has proved to be as feasible in rural schools as 
in city schools. 

Ask us forthe special literature on the subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices, 

PALMER METHOD “self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents prepaid. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston Street, Widener Building 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


in filling . 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship 5 
“Minnesota” to BUFFALO 

(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN 
via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and —— 
historic Mackinac Island, stopping ert! 
at Detroit and viewing both ways by day- 
light the beautiful scenery of the troit 
River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points 
of interest. Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falis. One 
way, 0, including berth and meals. During 
season leaves Chicago Saturdays 1:30 p. m. 


Island, Ludi 


Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
' MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 
I on, Manistee, Onekama, Frankfort, Gien Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland (via auto or connec- . 
ing steamer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay ports, Sault Ste. Marie, Detroit and Buffalo, connect- 

ing with all lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. Book of tours and folder mailed on request. 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
J. ©. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier (East End Grand Ave)., Chicago, Ill. 


The Elegant Steel Steamship 
“Missouri” to SAULT STE. MARIE 
and RETURN 


$29% 


- Including Meals 

via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Spgs& 2"4 Serth 6 
Mackinac Island—running the ‘‘Soo’’ River by day- 

light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and [j 

the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all points ¢ 
of interest. One way, $15, including meals & berth. 

During season leaves Chicago Mondays 4:00 p. m. ¢ 

S.S. *‘Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each 4 
week to Onekama, Frankfort, Gien Haven and 

Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. f 

Gj 


pupils of the school for the purpose 
of aiding by scientific methods the 
abilities and aptitudes of the pupils, 
so that guidance as well as instruc- 
tion on the part of the teacher may 
be made as intelligent as possible. 
The work during the past year has 
been mainly with the first and ninth 
grades, and as in previous years with 
the encouragement and advice of 
Solon P. Davis, the district superin- 
tendent. In the case of the ninth 
grade it has enabled the teachers and 
directors of the department materially 
to aid the pupils who are being grad- 
uated to determine more confidently 
their courses at the high school or 
their avenues of employment if they 
are to go into industrial life. 

The work in “home economics” 
which the school is carrying on at 
the little house made available by the 


co-operation of the Hartford Settle- 
ment has passed the experimental 
stage and has become a permanent 
feature of the school. Here the girls 
who have the benefit of its training 
receive instruction in all that con- 
tributes to efficiency in the conduct 
of a home, including the buying of 
its supplies, the planning and cook- 
ing of its meals, the making and 
laundering of its linen and hangings, 
the care of its rooms, the care of 
children and invalids, the ideals which 
should govern its courtesies. The 
work is based upon a limited income 
for a family of six individuals. It is 
sought to prepare these girls for the 
conduct of a modest home such as 
that in which they are at present liy- 
ing and in which they can help to 
establish the conditions set forth tn 
instruction. This work is under the 
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in the Pub- _ 


_ Every year music and drawing are becom- 
ing greater factors in education. Usually the 
demand for teachers of music and drawing 


BeaTeacherotfMusicand 
Drawing in the Public Schools 


SPECIAL ONE-YEAR COURSE 


lic Schools 
greatly ex- 
ceeds the 
supply. The 
field offers 
big salaries 
and bigger 
opportu- 


ing positions for more than 27 years. We 
offer a_ complete and thorough course in 
Public School Music and Drawing that may 


be finished 


in one year. 
Also a two- 
year course. 

Strong fa- 
culty; beau- 
tiful lo- 
FTeation; 


nities to 


both men and women. We have been grad- Catalog sent free on request. For detailed 
uating teachers and placing them in well pay- information, address 


THE SECRETARY, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


| Thomas Normal Training School 


adequate 
equipment. 


direction of Miss Sara M. Holbrook, 
visiting teacher of the school, whose 
knowledge of. and association with 
the homes of the pupils give her es- 
pecial advantages of approach to the 
problem. 

The boys of the special department 
under the direction of John F. Mal- 
ley spend the time devoted to their 
hand training in problems connected 
with the practical arts. They laid the 
fioor of the workshop in which they 
have their formal lessons, they built 
the partitions, closets and lockers for 
the housekeeping centre, painted the 
walls of its dining room and kitchen, 
refinished the furniture, reseating 
chairs where necessary; they have 
made and repaired apparatus for the 
outdoor gymnasiums and have made 
many simple repairs in the school 
building. They have in this way been 
led to feel that they were doing 
“worth while” work and have been 
working in an atmosphere of success 
instead of failure. They have been 
graduated in many instances from 
“problems in school discipline” to co- 
workers with the school for their 
preparation for the concrete problems 
of life. Their handwork, like that of 
the girls, is correlated with the other 
work of the schaolroom in all prac- 
tical applications. 

Under the pressure of other duties 
Dr. George E. Dawson will retire 
from his work in connection with the 
school at the close of the present 
term and Miss Annie Fisher will be- 
come director of the department of 
child study at the school. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

HAMILTON. Colgate University 
is one of the first higher institutions 
to change materially its program for 
next year, by shortening the college 
period. The college will open October 
4 and close May 7. The weekly 
schedule of classes will cover six days 
instead of five and the customary 
week of vacation at Easter time will 
not be given. By this plan the num- 
ber of days of recitation will be prac- 
tically the same as in former years. 
It is the plan to have all intercollegiate 
activities as nearly normal as possible. 
Football, basketball and debates will 
be as usual. Intensive military train- 
ing will be given throughout the year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. George Parker 
Winship, librarian of the Widener 
Collection in Widener Memorial 


libraries. 


ARLO, a reader for ae third and re 
Ermest Cobb. With illustrations by 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


ARLO 


THE PHILIPPINES 


In the islands of the Pacific the children are going to read 
ARLO next year, where it is listed for use in the school 


When making up orders for September, there is one book 
to remember for third and fourth grades—ARLO. 


ular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
harles Copeland, BROOKLINE, MASS. : | 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 

LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 
cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


Library at Harvard University, who 
Was given an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the University of 
Michigan commencement last week, 
is a son of Dr. A. E. Winship, editor 
of the Journal of Education. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
MONTGOMERY. Hon. W. F. Fea- 


gin, who has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Montgomery County 
rural schools, has ready a thirty- 
eight-page pamphlet, magazine size, 
giving the physical and health condi- 
tions of the rural schools of the 
county and a copy of this pamphlet 
will -be placed in the hands of every 
voter. It makes reading that will 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


astound the people, and gives by ac- 
tual photographic reprodttction the 
unsanitary, neglected, dilapidated con- 
dition of some schools. The pamph- 
let is an eloquent appeal for progress. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


“LOS ANGELES. When the Girls’ 
Clubhouse of the Lincoln High School 
was dedicated this month there were 
official representatives from thirty-two 
high schools of Southern California 
present. Miss Ethel Percy Andrus 
has been unanimously elected principal 
of the Lincoln School at $3,300 salary. 

Seven schools have day nurseries. 
For the month of April 3,623 children 
were cared for and of this number 
eighty per cent. are of nursery age. 
This means that the care of the chil- 
dren in the nursery permits their older 
sisters and brothers to attend school 
and allows their parents to obtain em- 
ployment to maintain the integrity of 
the family. The daily average 
tendance at the nurseries is 12. 
Nine nurses visit the schools regularly. 
Because of conditions in the foreign 
district the matter of proper bathing 
is emphasized and practiced in the 
schools. Mothers’ classes are held in 
the afternoon in nine schools. Women 
attend who are unable to be present at 
night school work because of caring 
for children and home duties. Ten of 
the fourteen neighborhood — schools 
keep their grounds open after school 
hours and utilize them for play- 
grounds. All of these schools special- 
ize in manual work, which has very 
practical phases and which in many 
cases may be considered vocational. 
The schools furnish as much social 
life as possible to the neighborhood by 
establishing clubs, branch libraries and 
entertainments. Their only competi- 
tors are the streets, the pool rooms, 
the saloons and a few cheap motion 
picture houses. “A careful investiga- 
tion shows,” according to Superintend- 
ent Shiels, “that the only additional 
cost established by the neighborhood 
schools is the maintenance of penny 
lunches, salaries of the nurses and 
home teachers.” 

After the declaration of war, a 
number of the principals and super- 
visors here were called together to 


organize a preparedness program in 
which the schools might participate. 
At this conference five lines of ac- 
tivity were decided upon. Military 
drill was inaugurated for the high 
school students and up to the present 
time there are approximately 1,000 
students organized in volunteer com- 
panies. 

A large amount of labor has been 
put into the making of home gardens 
and in assisting the Municipal Home 
Garden Committee, which was ap- 
pointed to extend the work to adults. 
There are nearly 2,000 acres of land 
under cultivation. In the elementary 
schools 14,012 pupils work out of the 
regular school hours. These ‘pupils 
have been enrolled as soldiers of the 
soil and now understand more thor- 
oughly the significance of the home 
gardens. Special instruction is being 
given in Red Cross work, consisting 
of courses in home nursing and in 
first aid. Cooking classes have con- 
tinued, but special emphasis is given to 
eliminating waste and to the prepara- 
tion of inexpensive meals. Also 
classes in invalid and camp cookery 
have been established. Courses are 
also given in camp sanitation and hy- 
giene. At the conference it was de- 
cided to list all the persons competent 
to give useful service if necessary. 
These amounted to about 3,600. All of 
the city schools are saving tin foil and 
giving it to a central committee. The 
fundamental idea is that the schools 
will contribute generously of the time 
and effort of the teachers, but must 
not displace the real work of the 
schools. 
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A War Medal 


Commissioner of Education John 
H. Finley, now in France studying 
the work the schools are doing 
toward prosecution of the war, has 
been awarded the gold medal of the 
Conrad Malte-Brun prize by the So- 
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ci€été de Géographie of Paris in 
recognition of his recent work, “The 
French in the Heart of America.” 


What They Ask of Teachers 


Amsterdam, via London, June 16. 
—The Berlin Socialist newspaper, 
Vorwaerts, reprints a circular from 
the Prussian Minister of Education 
addressed to all school teachers in 
Germany warning them against “en- 
emy agents in our midst trying to 
sow distrust between the German 
people and their emperor.” 

The circular urges that all the 
teachers constantly hold before the 
eyes of the children the Emperor's 
great merits and the nation’s indebt- 
edness to him and the Hohenzollern 
family. 

Vorwaerts characterizes the circu- 
lar as the “limit of blunder.”—New 
York Sun. 


Impressed Teachers 


The press of registration was so 
great in certain polling places in Bos- 
ton that in one precinct nine women 
teachers were impressed as registra- 
tion officers. This is bringing women 
very close to the  ballot-box. “Tt 
would not be strange if the govern- 
ment as insistently urged their pres- 
ence in the polling-booth as in that of 
registration places,” says the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


“The men and women who have 
argued against woman suffrage that 
women in power would not do their 
full share for war service should 
read intently the statements that 
three states in the Union have con- 
tributed their full quota to the new 
army call. They are Oregon, Nevada 
and Utah, all of them suffrage states.” 
—Holyoke Transcript. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 2. 


Norwegian ships were sunk almost as 
mercilessly as those of the belligerent 
nations and Norwegian harbors were 
almost in a state of siege. The re- 
cent discovery at Christiana of large 
stocks of ingeniously-disguised Ger- 
man explosives, apparently accumu- 
lated for the wrecking of Norwegian 
ships, has intensified the resentment 
of Norwegians. The resignation of 
the German Minister te Norway may 
be only a coincidence or it may be a 
sign that the strain upon diplomatic 
relations has approached the break- 
ing point. Norway should be 
forced to join the Entente Allies, it 
will be the first break in the Scan- 
dinavian alliance, formed at the be- 
ginning of the war for the preserva- 
tion of neutrality. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
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1917 Commencements 


To be graduated in the class of 1917 
at an American college or university 
is distinction enough for any “A. B.” 
holder ; and the graduates of this June, 
if they could be on hand to receive 
their degrees, saw a commencement 
unlike any for more than a half-cen- 
tury—a commencement tempered by 
war times. 

Among the figures and facts on 
commencements, including some of 
the honorary degrees, which came to 
the attention of the Journal of Edu- 
cation are these :— 

Amherst—91 graduates; LL.D., 
Frederic Bayley Pratt, head of Pratt 
Institute; D. Sc., Professor Robert A. 
Millikan, University of Chicago. 

Brown—197 degrees; LL. D., Samuel 
H. Ordway, New York civil service 
reformer, Samuel C. Eastman of, Con- 
cord, N. H., and Lindley M. Garrison; 
Litt. D., Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Boston University, and Professor 
Stephen B. Leacock, McGill Univer- 
sity; D. Se., John E. Bucher, Brown. 

Clark College—29 degrees. 

Harvard—1,294 degrees; M. A,, 
President Newcomb Carlton of the 
Western Union; LL.D., President 
Hibben of Princeton, Former Am- 
bassador Henry White, Ambassador 
Cecil Spring-Rice, Herbert Clark 
Hoover; Litt. D., Colonel Azan, 
senior French officer instructing Har- 
vard ©. C. 

Lake Erie College—28 degrees. 

University of Maine—200 degrees. 

Mt. Holyoke—162 degrees; L. H. D., 
Nancy -Jane Davis, for sixty years a 
teacher in the Birmingham, Penn., 
School for Girls, and Mrs. Adelia 
Gates Hensley, principal of Mt. Ver- 
non Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Northeastern College (Boston)—150 
degrees. 

University of Pennsylvania—936 de- 
grees; LL.D., President Robert Jf. 
Aley, University of Maine, and For- 
mer Ambassador Penfield; Litt. D, 
Zane Grey and William Wister Com- 
fort, new president of Haverford Col- 
lege. 

Radcliffe College—138 degrees. 

Simmons College—207 degrees. 

Smith College—353 degrees. 

Swarthmore—&& degrees. 

Trinity—39 degrees. 

Tufts—277 degrees. 

Wellesley—290 degrees. 

Wesleyan (Connecticut degrees. 

Wheaton College—18 degrees. 

Yale—703 degrees; LL.D., Dean 
Briggs of Harvard, Former Ambas- 
sador Herrick; Doctor of Music, Pad- 
erewski. 

Bates College—&85 degrees; LL.D., 
Governor Carl E. Milliken; Doctor of 
Pedagogy, William L. Powers and 
Frederick W. Plummer. 

University of Cincinnati—D. Sc., 
Orville Wright. 

University of Michigan—1,300 de- 
grees; LL.D., George Parker Win- 
ship, President Livingston Farrand 
of Colorado University. 

University of Vermont—112 de- 
grees; LL. D., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Milo B. Hillegas and Governor 
Horace F. Graham. 

Williams College — 105 degrees; 
LL. D., President Frederick C. Ferry 
of Hamilton College, former dean of 
Williams, and Herbert Clark Hoover. 
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MIDSUMMER agency Calls for teachers are usually expected to be few, but when a morn- 
ing’s mail brings applications for a teacher of science in a Florida high 
school, an English teacher in a Pennsylvania normal, and teachers for two grade positions in the 
south, it is a fairsample of most summer mornings’ mail. Teachers are beginning to ap- 
preciate the advantage of summer AGENCY is employed in placing teachers every 
registration—for a recommendation month in the year and Srequentiy excep- 
tional vacancies occur during the summer season. Superintendents know they can call upon the 
School Bulletin feachers Agency in midsummer as well as duri the reguiar season, 
with the assurance that assistance will be ee if possible, and it is through 
its system of carefully and conscientiously recommending for places it is 

asked to try to fill that this Agency has come to have all-the-year-round e 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


BOOKLET 


The Albert Teachers’ AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : Spokang, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7°) 


New York 
hers te colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr. 


ee ’ introduces to Colle 
M TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Famil 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address. H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Gauere. New York. 


PECIALISTS with good genera) education wanted for cepartn ent work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro \ed sys- 
tem of music and eg fp mry ositions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencees in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° Soliting, Bescon” 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AG A superior agency fos 
free 


ENCY. 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprieter. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacheis 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chape!l St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | « Beacon st. 4s Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Just after school opened last fall, we received an interesting letter 
from a T. C. U. teacher in California, to whom we had sent a claim 
check, in which she said: 


‘“‘A teacher has no better friend than the T.C.U., especially 
during vacation when she is on expense instead of on salary. This is 
‘the second time during vacation that the T. C. U. has cheerfully and 


promptly aided me in the payment of physician’s bills, and it surely gives 
"one a feeling of protection to know that if illness, accident or quarantine 


increases one’s expenses, the T. C. U. stands ready to give aid.”’ 


_ Vacation time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident 
is greater than during the school year, and the income is cut off. How 
very important, then, it is that you be protectedduring the summer months. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were 
thoughtful enough to provide in advance for those misfortunes which, 
some time, come to each of us. Read the following extracts from a 


‘few’ of the many grateful letters we received last season during and 


immediately after the vacation period. 


An Ohio Teacher wrote: ‘Accept my most sincere appreciation 
of your quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this summer 
vacation. | feel that every teacher should be a member of the T.C. U.”’ 


A New Jersey Teacher wrote : 
the courtesy, promptness and fairness with which they settled my claim 
for sickness due to typhoid fever. 
of my vacation the check was very acceptable.’’ 


An Arkansas Teacher wrote: 


A Instead of Salary _ 


What the T. C. UL 


Will Do For You. 


‘You will be paid $50.00 a month, 


when you are disabled by sickness or , 
This will help you to pay | 


accident. 
your doctor and your nurse, and other 
bills which come with sickness or in- 
juries. This will protect your savings 
account so you will not have to start 
it allover again. This will keep you 


| out of debt. 


‘I wish to thank the T. C. U. for | 


Having been taken sickin the middle | 
| cific indemnities in lieu of monthly | 


You will be paid $25.00 a month 
for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work, ‘his will pay 
your board while you get well and 
strong. You will not have to overtax 
ra strength by returning to work 

efore you should. 


Operation and Hospital Benefits will | 


be paid you in addition to other bene- 
fits. 


You will be paid $50.00 a month | 


when you are quarantined, and your 
salary is thus stopped. This insures 
your income. 


You may receive the following spe- 


| indemnity, if you prefer. 


appreciate the prompt- | 


. mess with which the T. C. U. settled my claim. I believe this | Broken Leg...:...--.-+.....0 100.00 

a. is the only organization that protects the teacher during the | _— am above knee......-... — 

A ON summer, and I am very glad that | am a member of ” a 50.00 

ISN A Nebraska Teacher wrote: “I greatly appreciate  DislocatedShoulder,Elbow or Wrist 60.00 

# ven %, me promptness and fairness shown me by the T. Dislocated Ankle............... 60.00 
o% a C. U. My doctor’s bill was promptly and cheer- Dislocated Knee...............- 35.00 | 

% % “>. fuily taken care of at a time (summer vacation) | Surgeon bills for minor accidents 
oi, % \ when such unexpected bills are met with most | not to exceed ..........+++- 11.67 | 
% difficulty. It pays for accidental loss of 
> aN Every teacher in America should be Annual = Insur- | 
. a member of the T. C. U. and share its Inthe Increase anceafter | 
4, ° First for Five Fifth =| 
. og If you have not already | Year Years Year 

4 %, dane. 30, the | Life ....... $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
pon for information. | Both hands.. 1,000 100.00 —1,500 | 

i | Both feet... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
ON Teachers Casualty Underwriters Both eyes... 1,000 100.00 1,500 | 
| One hand... 500 50.00 750 | 

2, 41 T. | One foot.... 500 50.00 750 
C. U. Building | One eye..... 333 33.33 500 | 
%, he Lincoln, Nebraska | All accident Benefits Doubled for Railroad | 
\ | Wreck and Travel Accidents. 
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